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Caium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


“ Since, my last moments to assuage, 
Your majesty’s humane decree 
Has deigned to leave the choice to me, 
I'll die, so please you, of old age !” 
——__ —_o—_—- 


THE DEVIL’S KITCHEN. 


“ No, sir, no letters, sir! Breakfast on the table, sir!” and 
with a wave of his napkin that reminded me of the flourish a 
conjurer gives to the handkerchief under cover of which he 
has balanced a bowl of fish on a thin stick, the waiter re- 
vealed to my eyes not only fish, but ham, eggs, and a coffee- 
potas well. This sight was sufficiently satisfactory, but the 
announcement of no letters was a very decided nuisance, for 
I was neither more nor less than a prisoner; a miserable cap- 
tive in the hands of the Welsh, and was waiting for my ran- 
som. The fact was, that after a walking-tour of some weeks, 
i had arrived in Bangor the previous evening, with my kna 

sack well stocked with ferns—common, as I emurwente 
discovered, to all parts of the United Kingdom—with several 
specimens of the British butterfly (Papilio vulgaris), with a 
book full of water-colour sketches not greatly worth looking 
at, and with no money worth speaking of at all; for, in the 
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Literature. 


LORD MARMION-RUSSELL. 


Who said the Russell’s head was old, 
Who said the Russell’s heart was cold, 
Or that the Russell utterance bold 
Speaks nought but Rest and Thanks ’ 
As pluckily he rears his crest, 
As sturdily he strikes his best, 
As when, in youth, at Grey’s behest, 
He charged the Tory ranks: 
When those now feeble ranks were strong, 
When Roden roared like any gong, 
When Peel made speeches, much too long, 
And Croker dealt his jeers, . 
When Wetherell’s braces broke their trust, 
When fiery Sibthorp swore and cussed, 
And Inglis proved Reform Bills must 
Destroy the House of Peers. 


You ’ll see him in the Premier’s place 
Look up with that determined face, 
Lecture the nobles, stiff-necked race, 

As they were lads at school : 
Declare, with confidence immense, 
That he and his alone have sense, 
And that the will of Providence 

Is that the Whigs should rule. 
And let one ill-meant taunt be fiang, 
No matter whose the hostile tongue, 
Whether from Stanley’s cynic lips 
The polished sarcasm defily slips ; 
Whether the Vaux one moment spares 
From puffing Cassell’s (1) penny wares 
And turns to deal the angry flout 
On one who helped tu keep him out ; 
Whether Lord Elephas (2) shall cast 
Forth from his trank an awful blast ; 
Or, needlessly, Lord Mamby (3) tell, 
That he can neither speak nor spell ; 
No matter whose the trumpet-call, 
The Russell ’s ready for them all. 


Like Marmion in Tantallon’s towers, 
When las scowle in sulk, 
He’ll dare the b foe that lours, 

Regardless of his bulk. 
Nay, never let an angry lord 
Stand banging at the table board, 


He'll find that he’s defied. 
And if he says John is not peer 
To any s' far or near 


y statesman, ’ 
He’ll catch Lord John’s succinct “‘ hear, hear !” 
Which means—that he has lied. 
— Punch. 





THE JESTER’S CHOICE. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


One of the kings of Scanderoon, 
A royal jester, 
train an odd buffoon, 
Who used to pester 
The court with tricks inopportune, 
Venting on the highest folks his 
Foolish pleasantries and hoaxes. 


It needs some sense to play the fool— 
Which wholesome rule 


Occurred not to our jackanapes, 
Who consequently found his freaks 
Lead to innumerable 


scrapes, 

And quite as many kicks and tweaks, 
Which only seemed to make him faster 
To try the patience of his master. 


Some sin at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurred the desperate displeasure 
Of his serene and raging highness ; 
Whether he twitched his most revered 
And sacred beard, 
Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the fair household, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 
None knows; his sin was an occult one; 
Bat record tells us that the Sultan, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 
Exclaimed, “Tis time to stop that breath ; 
Thy doom is sealed, presumptuous slave ! 
hou ee ee certain death. 
Silence, base re no rep) _ 
Bat such is my indulgence still, 
That, of my own free grace and will, 
I leave to thee the mode of dying.” 


“ Thy royal will be done—'tis just !” 
Briel the wands, ned bieood the dust ; 


=| confident expectation of finding a remittance awaiting me 


here, I had allowed my balance of cash to sink so low, that 
even if I had lost it, the fall to actual penury would have 
been anything but a severe one. 
Under these circumstances, a day’s delay in the arrival of 
the money was annoying, but still—it was certain to come the 
next day; Bangor was a place of considerable interest, and 
here was a fine opportunity for yoy | doing it. So, 
breakfast over, I set to work at once, and ly when you do 
regularly set to work upon a thing, it’s surprising how soon 
you get it done. When you fling yourself heartily into the 
business, it’s finished in no time, at least Bangor was: done 
from one end to the other and back . The Docks, the 
Cathedral, the Menai Bridge, and the Tubular—the Tubular 
Bridge, the Menai, the Cathedral, and the Docks. And what 
on earth was I to do next? Luncheon! of course. SoI re- 
turned to the hotel, ‘and lunched. It was early in the! sea- 
son; I was almost the only lp oes staying in the hotel, and 
hence enjoyed a great part of the waiter’s attention. I asked 
the waiter whether there were any objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. The waiter, taking this opportunity of clear- 
ing himself from any suspicion I ht have had that he was 
a native of the Principality, intormed me that he was born in 
London, that his last place had been a well-known theatrical 
house-of-call not far from Drury Lane—to this conaection he 
doubtless owed a habit he had of occasionally illuminating 
his conversation with quotations from Shakspeare—that he 
had only come to Bangor at the end of last season, and pro- 
posed leaving it at the end of this; and then, in answer to my 
question, mentioned Slate Quarries. 
As I felt certain that I should have to tip somebody if I vi- 
sited those excavations, 1 told the waiter I did not care for 
slate quarries. The waiter p to speak of a model 
village close at hand. There would be no getting away from 
a model village, of course, without paying for my footing; so 
I affected a compiete indifference for model news, and, I 
fear, led the waiter to conclude that I had two or three of 
them on my Own property at home. The waiter next hinted 
at a museum, and mentioned, in glowing terms, amummy and 
a sword-fish as being chief among the curiosities therein con- 
jtained. Supposing that there was nothing to pay, the mu- 
seum might have done, so I asked if there was any entrance 
fee. .The waiter en that there was, whereupon I told him 
that I could not visit the museum, as, in my opinion, all such 
establishments ought to be free, in order that the lower classes 
might improve their minds with mummies and eword-fishes 
at no expense to themselves. The waiter said that the charge 
was very small. I replied that it was not the sum but the 
principle to which I objected. 
How I got through the rest of the day, I scarcely know. I 
fancy in the evening I smoked myself into a comatose state 
upon the pier, in the company of an old sailor, who, under the 
impression, apparently, that I was in the marines, gave me 
an account of a mermaid which he had seen in latitude—it 
really does not matter what; the reader may allow himself 
what latitude he \ikes—and at the conclusion asked me to 
standsomething. AsI thought that I had elready stood enough 
in listening to his story,I gave hima cigar, and returned to the 
hotel, and I remember resolving, before I went to bed, that 
sooner than stay in Bangor for another day, I would dispose 
of my sketches to the highest bidder, and let my butterflies go 
for what they would fetch. 
“ Two letters for you, sir,” said the waiter, as I entered the 
coffee-room next th money at last, surely. No! 
upon my honour! One Kitty, with any amount of love 
in it, but, of course, no money; and this—who on earth is 
this from? Oh, Mertou. Pleasant, by Jove! Another day 
here now. No help for it. For I need scarcely say that any 
notions I may have had of the money value of my sketches 
had vanished with the morning light. So, just to spite the 
evil fortune that kept me prisoner, I ordered the most extra- 
vagant breakfast I could possibly think of, and ate it with the 
somewhat consoling reflection, I was superior to circum- 
stances. When one is anxiously expecting a particular letter 
which still does not arrive, how its absence detracts from the 
pleasure which other letters would at another time afford! 
There were love and friendship ready to my hand, and I 
turned but cold glances upon both. I protest I value Kitty's 
affection above—far above nuggets. I esteem one glance of 
her mp superior to the sparkle of diamonds, and untold gold 
could not repay me for the loss of a smile of hers; and yet I 
confess that that morning I occasionally skipped a sentence 
or so in those eight ,of crossed love—don’t misunder- 
stand me; it was the writing only that was crossed—and it 
was with more than my usual pleasure that I received the 
assurance that she was my own affectionate Kitty. 

Where love obtained so cold a welcome, it may be sup 
posed that friendship came but poorly off. I o Merton's 
letter savagely, and mentally criticised the audience as I read : 
“ How are you getting on?” | Whata less question !] “Done 
many sketches? Take care how you carry them in your 
knapsack. Pack them always in the middle—in medio, &c. ; 
you know the rest.” {Don’t believe he does.] “ Knew a man 
once”—— [By Jove! he’s going to tell a story.] “carried 
them next bis back—perspired y—came to unpack them 
at the end of his a bg all spoiled—stained with 
perspiration. ‘Ha! I, ‘you use body-colour, I see’— 
riled him awfully.” [Very pocr joke, it seems to me.] “ We miss 
you at the cricket-matches.” [He ly does miss le 
at cricket-matches.] “ Played the Bi lestone last work, snd 
what do you think?” [Why, that you got a tremendous 
thrashing.| “They beat us in 











Jenkins asked after you 





3. Lord Malmesbury. 


; told him that ‘ou had been all over 
Wales. “All over ifela ald he, mistaking my 4 
1. Publisher of Cheap Literature.—2 Lord Ellenborough,— ane cas ene ee ee on him, sir?’ eke 





him in Bis eres, and bo wes much concerned, but ho; 


“The Devil's Kitchen ?” 


that a meek-looking en, the only person 

m in poopie en Lear aye pelos pop bape 
next mine, started violently, wor 
ordered coffee, eggs, and a muff, sat down and stared 
ty) coffee, a own an 

in a mournful manner over the top of the Record. 


remembered tae girl distinctly—tall, black-eyed, 
girl, but forward; always struck me as 

‘here was some story about her having run away from 
with _ p my yg knew for certain that she had 
engaged five és in four years; greatly feared 
some absurd match sony day ; indeed, should not 
been much surprised to hear that she’d run—but, upon My 
life, gone through the —— I couldn’t understand i:; and 
turned to the letter again, a course which, if I had only taken 
it before, would have rendered this injurious soliloquy unne- 
cessary. The Devil’s Kitehen, Merton informed bas bg the 
came given to a chasm high up in the mountains which sepa- 
from the Pass of Nant F ; 
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was a way of passing a day, instead of ag ey | it over in 
Bangor. I could only be about ten miles from the scene of 
action. I would walk there, get through the Kitchen and 
back again, and return to Bangor in time for dinner. I would 
start at once. It might, however, be advisable to 
some directions as to the locality a little more defi than 
Merton’s. 

“ aiter Pr 
“ Where’s the Devil's Kitchen ?” 
“ Beg pardon, sir?” 
“ Where is the Devil's Kitchen ?" 
“ Well, really, sir—’pon my word, sir—might ‘azard a con- 
jecture, but—hunmentionable to hears polite, sir.” 


The menial evidently thought 1 was. j 3 ‘so I assumed 
@ stern expression of countenance, and that, as L 
was given to d, there was a chasm in the mountains 


not far from here which was called the Devil’s Kitchen; and 
that, as I wished to visit it, if he could give me no informa- 
tion about the place himself, he had better go below, and 
make inquiries. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the waiter. “ Most unpleasant name, 
sir. Shakspeare says: ‘ What’s in a’” —— 

“ Will you go at once,” said I, interrupting him, “and in- 
quire the exact locality of the ”"—— 

“ Devil's Kitchen, sir; yes, sir,” said the waiter, interrupt- 

ing me in my turn, and going off promptly on his mission. 
“ Stay, though,” I p< by out ; Y might know 
it better by its Welsh name—the Welsh call it Twil-Du.” 
“ Now, do they though, sir?” said the waiter, turning re- 
flectively. “Tool Jew! Well, now, I should very much like 
to know what led ’em to take that line ; what they think they 
mean by that in the habstract.” 

As my face, however, showed no desire to speculate on the 
subject, he turned once more, and went . He soon 
returned with full particulars. 
Falls of the Ogwen, about ten 
teal a ya Greene! es 

of Liyn Ogwen, I was to 
walk for half a mile till 1 came to Li Ww: 
across the lake, I should see in the side of the mountain a 
black cleft. This was the Devil’s Kitchen, or the Black Hole, 
as the guides called it. But perhaps I would like a guide. 

Certainly not. 

Would | not have a car to the Falls of the Ogwen? 

No ; Lintended to w 

At what time would | wish a car to meet me therein the 
evening ? 

At no time; I meant to walk back. 

Perhaps I would excuse the waiter’s remarking that hover- 
fatigue was not calculated 

“ Fill that brandy-flask.” 

“ Yes, sir. Pale or brown?—Pale! certainly, sir.” 

{t Should I consider it a liberty in the waiter, just returned 
pep Sept : fhe wore to call to my revollestion the onsg 
of the young Hoxford gentleman, who, overtook by a 

the summit of an ’eaven- ill, as Shakspeare ay 
his way and his footing, and was found atthe precipyce, with 
both his eyes egstracted by the birds, and his face cut 
into—— 

“ Sandwiches.” 

“ Cy sir. ’Am or beef?—’Am|! yes sir.” 

So I set off, victualled for my voyage, and happy to turn my 

a few hours. It 


i 
; 
a 


back upon wy place of captivity even for 
was @ delighttal morning, with : bright sun, a fresh wind, and 


flying clouds that might turn into rain or 
by turns, but nothing long. 
m, and as I was without the 


probably would be 

was in good walking 

that hung at my back daily for the last month, till it had 
(pote © eee one  Galaiven fates 

m 1 ie - ng 4 ée 
went, leaving Bangor m behind me; 
changed into the country—the luxurient fields and hedge- 
rows, trees and crops of grass, and gentle undulations, Gra- 
dually the undulations became less and less gentle, the road 
‘was forced to twist and turn, in order to take advantage of 
the ground, the grass became thinner, the trees 

below me on one side dashed 


i 


meaty thick Sle, end aeiies tome: SUN oe. 
eer Ga hnaef Foes, 0 cound of water, « slight 
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the road, strike the footpath, and follow it as directed, till I 
come to a stop Lg the shore of a gloomy black-waved mere, 

hich looks, with its savage surroundings, like a place 
“ where no one comes or hath come since the making of the 
world.” There it lies “ among the tumbled fragments of the 
hills,” the gaunt mountains with their heads muffled in clouds 
hemming it in, the whole scene an awful solitude, an intense 
silence. I stand half-appalled by the heaven abanduned look 
of t me; and as my eyes wander from one 
n to another, they perceive, high up in the 
mountain, on the further side of the lake, a black cleft. ‘here 
it * the Twil-Da of the Welsh, the Black Hole of the guides, 
the ’s Kitchen of Hawkins’s niece. Weather appropri- 
ate to the place set in at once. A melancholy wind passed 
mosning by, working the black water into waves; the moun- 
tains drew their clouds still further down, as if preparing for 


4 


dirty ; and the rain came on with a rush. There 
was to be done but wait; so I sat down underneath 
@ rock, put up my umbrella, lighted a pipe, and reflected that, 
alth the owner of the Kitchen had to my mind an indis- 


t to the surround|ng property, yet the whole affair 
f it had been for centuries in some infernal Court 


fooked as 


of Chancery, such a scene was it of wrack and ruin. There 
is something ularly weird and unearthly about Liyn 
Idwal. I can better fancy one of “the Table Round” look- 
ing after a dragon, or hunting up an enchanter upon the 


shores of Idwal, than anywhere else I know. The place has 
a strange look of unreality about it: the lake looks a legenc- 

lake ; and the mists upon the mountains seem like the 
mists of antiquity, which, having allowed themselves to be 
rolled back for a moment in order to give us a peep into the 
past, are again ag gradually over the sceve, and — 
t from our view. Turning fora moment to look the way 
had come, I could see Carnedd Dafydd, vary at the head of 
Liyn Ogwen, with little dashes of sunsbine like smiles here 
and there about him; and although he had one cloud upon 
his head, and another generally about his chest, yet he took 
the rough with the smooth like a man, and looked, on the 
whole, a good-humoured well-to-do mountain ; but Liyn Id- 
wal’s mountains bugged their clouds about them, refusing to 
be comforted ; and even when the rain stopped, as it did after 
three quarters of an hour’s sharp eee oy they only looked 
as if they had found that weeping brought no relief to them, 
and that theirs was an anguish too deep for tears. 

However, the rain was over at last, and it was time for me 
to begin my work. The first thing to do was to get to the 
other side of the lake, and this, I found, took some little time, 
inasmuch as the shore of the lake had a habit of running to 
marsh at possible opportunity, which compelled the 
traveller to e€a much wider circuit than, uninfluenced by 
bog, he would have done; and as this circuit obliged him to 
take his way among the rocks at the base of the mountain, it 
struck me, when at length I gained the opposite side, and was 
ready to begin my ascent that Hawkins’s niece must, for a 
lady, be a very walker. If walking round the lakes takes 
some time, —— up the mountain takes still longer. Great 
rocks lie tum everywhere around, and you have to 
clamber over them, or between them, as you can, hands and 
feet all at work—“ Dear me!” I thought, “ Hawkins’s niece 
must be remarkably active’—and then you come to what is 
still worse, loose stones, that give way beneath your feet, 
trou! you far more than the large firm rocks did—* Hang 
it!” I muttered, “ Hawkins’s niece must have considerable 
powers of endurance’—then come the big rocks again, 
scattered about among the Joose stones, and as you work 

the crags grow decidedly bigger, and the rubble seems 
to yield more more, till at last you stand, hot and pant- 
, at the mouth of the Devil’s Kitchen. “ Confound it! 
what excellent wind Hawkins’s niece must have!” I gasped 
as I sat down for afew minutes, and stared into a narrow pas- 
sage between two walls of rock, which go up more roughly, of 
course, but quite as perpendicularly as the walls of a house 
for nearly one hundred yards. The is some five yards 
be has no roof but the sky, and as regards the floor is 
paved with—well, perhaps with good intentions, but 
inten certainly unfulfilled, for heaps of great stones ap- 
pear to have been shot into it, and there lett. In fact, the 
chasm is the bed of a torrent which must once have dashed 
with tremendous force through it, since rocks so huge that 
one would think nothing less than the Deluge could have 
atirred them, are piled up and jammed together in awful con- 
fusion. The river, however, which made this bed, disdains 
to lie in it in these degenerate days, and is at present repre- 
sented by a comparatively smal! stream, whose voice, Tike 
that of many a noisy demagogue accustomed to thunder and 
bluster at Westminster, would attract no attention but for the 
lacetin which it s; , and the extent of whose doing is to 
wi along, irritably splashing everything near it, but never 
moving a stone. I sat for a short time to recover breath 
at the entrance of this cheerful place, [ could not but confess 
that the name was very appropriate, particularly as close 
me, in the bry A mouth of the Kitchen, lay a poor lost 
p, that could have fallen over the rocks but a few hours 
before, while high above his prey some large bird was making 
circles in the air, as watchful as the Devil, and as silent 

as Death. 

Leaving the hapless mutton to its fate, 1 resumed my work, 
and entered the Kitchen; and although the rocks inside the 
chasm were heaped her in more utter confusion than 
those on the side of the mountain, just as a stream when 
confined by narrow banks leap: and rushes more wildly than 
when its waters have wider room, yet | met with nothing so 
difficult as to prevent a lady possessed of great activity and 
good ankles from surmounting it, till | had clambered on for 
about sixty yards, when I was brought toa sudden stand-still. 
The obstacle was a huge flat rock inclined a little from you, 
extending entirely from one side of the chasm to the other, 
but not reaching to the ground—that is to say, to the stones 
upon which you are standing—by ut least five feet; so that 

find yourself in front of a cavern, the top of which is 

by this rock like a very steep roof of a house. How 

ever did Hawkins’s niece pass this? I thought. The roof 
looked impossible ; so I put up my umbrella, and entered the 
cavern, through which the stream was rushing. as if Diabolus 
had determined to clean his Kitchen in the same way that 
Hercules cleaned the Augean stable. Down came the water 
through the sides and through the top, knocking the umbrella 
almost out of my hand, stunning me with the roar, and driv- 
ing me outina — short time wet through, and under the im- 
— that 1 heard some one at the entrance of the 

itchen shouting and calling me by my name. 

Dismissing uncomfortable idea at once, I next ex- 
amined the rock, which looked as wet and slippery, and 
about sounae climb up, as a roof of a church after a heavy 
shower. “Well,” I thought, “I'd give something to see 
Hawkins’s niece up that; it’s impossible.” So I dashed 
into the cave in, groped round it, examined it as well as I 
could for the water, and came out wetter, if possible, than 
over, and more than ever convinced that Hawkins’s niece 


never went that way, or that if she did,she must have had 

the assistance of the Genius Loci. This conviction left me 

but one conclusion—Hawkins’s niece must have gone over 

the rock ; and this conclusion left me but one course—I must 

go the same way that Hawkins’s niece did. So fastening my 

umbrella to my button-hole, and muttering between my 

clenched teeth that if there was one woman I detested more 

than another, it was Hawkins’s niece ; and that if I broke my 

neck, my blood—or rather my fracture— would be on her 

head, I managed, by means of my finger-nails and toes, to 

place myself in such a position against the right-hand wall as 

to be ableto throw myself forward upon the wet rock, and 

hook my fingers into a crack in the sione. That done, | pul- 

led my y up till I could hook on in a fresh place, and from 

that to another, till I grasped the top of the rock, and rose to 

my feet triumphant. “ Victoria!” 1 shouted asI turned to 
look back at the rock; “but is it possible that Hawkins’s 

niece climbed over that?” A comparatively easy bit suc- 

ceeded this, and I with singing cheered the way; but after 
clambering on for five minutes longer, as I merged from a 
partially subterranean pussage, the song of triumph died upon 

my lips, and I cried: “ What on earth did Hawkins’s niece 

do now” I was in a blind alley,a thorough cul de sac. The 
walls met and joined without becoming a jot less rigidly per- 

pendicular; straight up, black and wet, they rose to the very 
top of the mountain ; and over a huge rock which lay across 
the chasm, more than two hundred feet above me, the water 
streamed in a skeleton cataract. In fact, the Kitchen ended 
in an immense shower-bath. Impassable as this looked, I 
was determined not to miss any hole or passage by means of 
which Hawkins’s niece might have overcome the difficulty, 
80, putting up my umbrella once more, | crept under the 
water-fall ; but the rock, though slightly hollowed out by the 
water, was rock impenetrable; the bare wall drove me back ; 
the stream battered my unhappy umbrella this way and that ; 
and at last, feeling myself completely beaten, hating 
Hawkins’s niece above all other women, with my boots and 
pockets filled with water, and with the pleasant prospect of 
having to get down that exceedingly nasty place that I had 
got up, I turned, and began my retreat. Foiled and dispirited 
as I was, I could but take notice of the awful beauty of the 
place in which I stood. The black precipices on three sides 
of me; the chasm bridged over by the rock that no human 
hand had ever placed there; the strip of bright blue sky 
above, and the suolight—like Divine mercy faithful to the end 
—sparkling on the stream, as it turned and flung itself into 
the everlasting gloom. Looking down through the mouth of 
the place, I could see the sun shining upon the grassy moun- 
tains far away, and on therocky ones nearer at land—all of 
them, however rugged, appearing tame compared with the 
Nature-in-ruins sort of den in which I was, where the sun- 
beams never penetrated, nor—nor Hawkins’s niece either, for 
the matter of that. 

“TI don’t believe a word of it,” I cried out, as I picked my 
way back along this road of ruin. “ Merton must have mis- 
understood her. She can’t have got through here to the Pass 
of Lianberris; it’s absurd. But if she did tell him so, why, 
either I've got into the wrong place—intending to get into 
the Kitchen, have by some mistake penetrated to the scullery 
or the coal-cellar; and it looks uncommonly like it—or else 
Hawkins’s niece, finding herself in the Devil's Kitchen, 
thought she would try her hand at the cooking proper to the 
place, and so cooked her account. For does any reasonable 
creature, Can any one not a lunatic believe that Hawkins’s 
niece” —— 

But here I came to the nasty bit, to get down which re- 
quired all my attention. However, the descensus Averni is 
proverbially facilis, and 1 was sufficiently reckless after my 
disappointment to prevent my “ thinking too precisely on the 
event ;” so that, in a short time, I found myself at the mouth 
of the cavern again, with no further accident than the break- 
ing of two ribs—of my umbrella, and the fracture of my 
watch-glass. After that, as there was no Eurydice behind me 
to make my head turn round, nor any place precipitous 
enough to do that fur me either, [ was scon outside the Devil’s 
Kitchen. One craught from the Ivfernal river, the oblivious 
properties of which—supposing it to be own brother to Lethe 
—I endeavoured to counteract by a strong infusion of brandy, 
and I descended the mountain, passed the gloomy tarn, the 
very picture, in its blackness and silence, of a lake in Hades, 
and gained the high-road. But with regard to my walk back 
to Bangor, either the water I had drunk was Lethe-water after 
all, or perhaps | had overdone the counteractive, who knows? 
—at any rate, | recollect very little of it except that it seemed 
a terrible length, and that, when I came in sight of the hotel, 
1:found the waiter standing on the steps with his napkin 
thrown over his left shoulder, after the tashion of Hamlet's 
cloak, and with all the look ofa man mentally addressing a 
grave-digger. 

“Glad to see you back, sir,” said he. “ Almost thought 
you'd come toa huntimely end, sir. Dinner, sir? certainly, 
sir. Letter for you by the hafternoon mail, sir.” 

A letter for me! Here! Where is it?—Hurrah! The 
money at last. “Dear T.—I enclose you a ten-pound note, 
which I hope will reach you safely. eare glad to hear that 
you have enjoyed your tour in’—{Ah, yes! &c.] “Agnes 
hopes that you have not forgotten her ferns, and that they 
will be of those kinds only to be found in mountain”—(Just 
so, I've got them.] “ A very sad thing’—[Here! what’s this? 
Hallo |—“a very sad thing has happened nere to a family we 
know well. You remember Mr. Hawkins’s niece, a tall, good- 
looking girl, with black eyes? Well, we have just heard this 
morning—it really seems quite dreadful to write it—that she 
has run | with Sir Nicholas Hackles’s man-cook, a 
Frenchman. If this be trae”—— 

True! Of course, it’s true. Run away with the Freneh 
cook—Nick’s French cook! There’s the result of visiting the 
Devil’s Kitchen ! 

ee 


LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE HOWARDS.—(THER RISE.) 


The Premier Peer of England is a Howard. and a line of 
poetry about “all the blood of all the Howards” has made 
their name almost synonymous with aristocracy. Fortunate 
marriages have made them the representatives of some really 
old houses, as the Bohuns, who were Barons in the Cotentin 
before the Conquest, bat their own pedigree is not a very 
great one. The earliest of the name who rose far enough to 
be recorded was Sir William Howard or Haward, one of the 
special justices appointed 2lst Edward L., 1293, to hold assizes 
throughout the realm, perhaps the very greatest reform ever 
introduced in England. Mr. Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, 
in his memorials of the family, quotes deeds which indicate 
that Sir William hada father; butas neither he nor his 
son were of any mark, bey Ney | assume the fact without com- 


erely remarking is 
that the family were Seton. Sir Willie bold’ assize in the 
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West, and on October 11, 1297, he was created one of the 


judges of the Common Pleas, and he continued to act till 


— but there is no ——_< his rv been Chief 
ustice, as the peerage-makers have it. post paid, and 
Mr. Howard reports that he finds Sir William oldies tw his 
estate by purchase in Wiggenhall, East Winch, and neighbour. 
ing townships in Norfolk. His first wife, Alice, was a 
daughter of Sir Robert Ufford, the ancestor of a family 
which afterwards became Earls of Suffolk, but she left no 
issue. He married, secondly, another Alice, daughter of Sir 
Edmund de Fitton, or Phitton, and sister of Sir John de Fit. 
ton, on whose death she inherited part of the manor of Fitton, 
in Wiggenhall St. Germain’s, where that family resided, and 
whose ion is still indicated by the surrounding moat, of 
about an acre in extent. She resided at Kast Winch, near 
Lynn, with ber husband, and the Fitton and Howard coats 
of arms are still existing in the windows ofthe church of 
Wiggenhall, St. Mary’s. The judge was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sir John Howard, who purchased many mauors 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, particularly East Winch, two Wal- 
tons, Wiggennall, Wirmegey, Tirrington, West Walcot, South 
Wotton, North Wotton, Great Walsingham, and Clare, and 
married Joan, daughter ot Richard de Cornwall. His son by 
her, Sir John Howard, was in 1335 constituted Admiral in 
the North Seas, and died after 1388. His son by Alice de 
Bosco, heiress to her brother, Robert de Bois, of Fersfield, left 
by Margaret, daughter of Lord Scales, a son also, Jobn, who 
was of considerable importance in the Eastern Counties, and 
died at Jerusalem on pilgrimage. He was twice married, and 
his granddaughter Elizabeth, by the son of the first wite, 
marrying John de Vere, Ear! of Oxford, carried away moat of 
the Howard estates. By his second wife, Alice, daughter of 
Sir W. Tendring, of Tendring Hall, and Stoke Neyland, Sir 
Jobn had two sons, Robert and Henry. Of Sir Robert (born 
about 1384-5) it is recorded that duringthe French wars of 
Henry V.“ he kept the coasts of France about Calais or there- 
abouts with a fleet wherein he had 4,000 men, viz., mariners 
and others.” The (probable) portrait of him on painted glass 
represents a pleasing open countenance, with fair, straight, 
flowing bair much resembling his mother. His own position 
as a younger son was nota brilliant one, as the birth of an 
heiress to his elder brother and her subsequent marriage (in 
the year 1428-9) to the Earl of Oxford stripped him of the 
greater part of his patrimonial possessions. Nor was the 
match which he made after his French campaiga, however 
brilliant in point of family, one which brought any addition 
to his present income or promised any substantial advantage 
to his descendants. He wooed and married the Lady Mar- 
= Mowbray, a cdaughter— probably the eldest daughter—of 

homas de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, Karl of Nottingham 
and Earl Marshal, Reatagenet and Capet by the mother’s 
side, and husband of Elizabeth, the dauguter and coheiress of 
Richard FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel. 

But the fortunes of the family were now overcast. The 
Mowbray estate, sequestered in great part on the banishment 
of the Duke, but without any regular attainder, devolved on 
Thomas, the eldest brother of Lady Margaret, who was four- 
teen years old when his father died ; but rising in rebellion 
against Henry 1V. was beheaded when scarce nineteen. Leav- 
ing no issue, his brother John, serving in the French wars 
with Henry V., ultimately had his lands restored to him ; but 
it was not till the third’year of Henry VI. (1424) that Parlia- 
ment adjudged that the title Duke of Norfolk belonged to 
him. The dukedom of Norfolk descended in the Mowbrays 
for two generations more before the male race became ex- 
tinct. The last Duke of that family died in January, 1476, 
leaving an only daughter and heiress Ano, who died in 1482, 
and it was not till some years after this date, long after the 
death of Lady M: Mowbray, that the Howards bene- 
fitted by the match made by Sir Robert. The sum of £200 
had been promised by Lady Margaret’s brother, John Duke 
ot Norfolk, but at the time of the death of Alice Tendring in 
1426 this had never been paid, and Sir Robert and his wife 
were supported by his mother on her estate. Nothing could 
therefore have been Jess of a mercenary match on both sides 
than that on which—as it turned ovi—the of the 
Howard family was built. Sir Robert Howard himself died 
before his father in some year between 1426 and 1436 ; his 
wife was alive in 1437. Their son John, who was destined 
to become the successor of the Mowbrays in their ducal dig- 
nity, and the second founder of the family of Howard, was 
therefore born with far different prospects. 

The date of his birth is unknown, it may have been in 1420, 
or 1422, or two or three years later. He served with credit 
in the French wars under the great Talbot, was with him at 
the relief of Bordeaux, and at the fatal battle of Chatillon, 
July 20, 1453, and himself received a severe wound there, but 
managed to escape to Bordeaux. The next year or the next 
but one he was supported by the Mowbray interest for the 
representation of the county of Norfolk against Sir Henry 
Grey, who was favoured by the Eari uf Oxford, the husband 
of his cousin, Elizabeth Howard. As Mowbray had espoused 
the Yorkist side against Queen Margaret of Anjou's favourites, 
this proves that John Howard haa thrown in his lot with the 
Duke of York’s party, the De Veres having enlisted on tne 
Queen’s side. At the battle of Towton, March 29, 1461, the 
Earl of Oxford and his son Aubrey were taken prisoners, at- 
tainted in the Parliament held that year, and beheaded on 
Tower Hill on the 20th of February following. The conduct 
of Sir John Howard, for he had been at an early period 
knighted, was most generous towards the widowed , Binns 
Probably through the influence he had already obtained with 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the latter was persuaded to ac- 
cept the office of trustee of her estate, and thus the free en- 
joyment of the income of it was secured to the Counteas. The 
attainder of the De Veres was also in 1464 reversed, and her 
son John put in of his honours and estate. We 
find Sir John Howard paying visits to her and her son, and 
supplying her with money, and he seems to have managed 
her property for her. The young Earl however, could not resist 
joining the Lancastrians again in 1470, escaped from the battle 
of Barnet, and shared the fortunes of Queen Margaret and the 
young Earl of Richmend till the battle of Bosworth, in which 
he commanded the archers who formed the vanguard of Rich- 
mond’s army, and according to one account himself slew bis 
relative, John Howard, then Duke of Norfolk. The rise of 
the latter after the accession of Edward 1V. had been rapid. 

Immediately after the battle of Towton the King appointed 
him to a place of constant attendance on bia poses. and made 
him Sheriff of the counties of Norfolk and , and Con- 
stable of the castles of Norwich, Colchester, and Harwich, so 
that with his own estates near Lynn, the management of the 
Countess of Oxford's, his influence at Ipswich through his re- 
sidence at Tendring Hall, and the direction given him by 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, of his vast property in these 
two counties, Sir John Howard attained to a very considera- 
ble position. King Edward alsofin the same ——— 
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pointed with Lords Falconbridge and Clinton to keep the 
seas, With a fleet and 10,000 men, and landing in Brittany they 
took the town of Conquet, and made themselves masters of 
the Isle of _Rhé on the coast of Poictou. A few years after- 
wards Howard was made Master of the Wardrobe, and Trea- 
surer of the Household in 1468, the latter appointment being 
in reward for his prudent management of an embassy that 
year to Louis XL. of France jin bebalf of Francis, Duke of 
Brittany ; and at the same time he bad a grant of the whole 
benefit that should accrue to the King by coinage of money in 
the City and Tower of London or elsewhere in the realm of 
England, so long as he should continue in the office ot Trea- 
surer. The same year he attended the Lady Margaret, the 
King’s sister, into Flanders, to be married to the Duke of Bur- 
guody. He was also created a Baron by summons or patent, 
put when we do not know—October 15, 1470, is the first date 
of summons given by Nicolas—but in his appointment to 
the embassy in France, 30th November, 1467, he is styled 
« Johes Howard, Miles, Dominus de Howard,” so that his ele- 
vation must be assigned to some earlier date. Howard had 
been already twice married, first, in 1442 or 1443, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of William Lord Molines, and secondly, in 
1466, to Margaret, daughter of Sir John Chedworth. By the 
first marriage he had an only son, Thomas, bern in 1444, the 
future hero of Flodden, who was now tbe companion of bis 
father in all his enterprises. He is mentioned on his monu- 
ment as having been with Kiog Edward in his expedition 
against the Liucoloshire rebels, and also at Banbury fight 
—i. ¢., Edgecote Field—where the Herberts suffered so dis- 
astrous a defeat. Thomas Howard is also said (on the same 
tablet) to have been with the King during his captivity to 
Warwick, and Lilly the herald claims for him to have been an 
agent in Edward's escape. Some little doubt bas been thrown 
on the part taken by bis father, Lord Howard. We believe, 
after careful examination, that he was a consistent Yorkist 
who only submitted to Warwick in deference to Edward's own 
command, and was never trusted by the Kingmaker. The 
instant Edward re-appeared in England he proclaimed him in 
Saffolk, and his sou Thomas was present and sorely wounded, 
says his monament, at Barnet, and on the success of the ex- 
pedition the father rose to a pinnacle of favour. King Ed- 
ward at once nominated him Deputy-Governor of Calais and 
the adjacent marcues under Lord Hastings, and Sir John Pas- 
ton in a letter of September 13, 1471, reports that “ the Lords 
Hastings and Howard be at Calais, and have it peaceably.” 
}rom this time we find Howard employed constantly by the 
restored King in all his enterprises and negotiations. In 1475 
he was with him ia the invasion of France, which King Louis 
bought off by a yearly pension of 50,000 crowns to Edward, 
and a pension of 16,000 crowns among his principal attend- 
ants, Hastings, Howard, St. Leger, Montgomery, the Marquis 
of Dorset, aad others, and “ a fair debauchere” and free quar- 
ters to the whole army. Besides this, according to the Com- 
mines, King Louis made large presents to Hastings, Howard, 
and others, and he declares that Howard received 
in less than two years’ space in money and plate 24,000 
crowns. Howard also received many forfeited manors from 
his own King, and in the 18th of his reign was appointed 
Constable of the Tower of London during life, in rever- 
sion after the death of John Lord Dudley (which took place 
four years afterwards), 

Io the 19th Edward LV. he was appointed Captain-General 
of a fleet against the Scots with 3.000 men-at-arms. Lord 
Howard was with King Edward when he declared his son 
Edward his heir, at his death, and at his funeral, where he 
bore the King’s standard. One of the first acts, however, of 
the Queen Mother’s party in the new Government during the 
absence of the Duke of Gloucester in his Scotch expedition 
was to deprive Howard of the command of the Tower, and 
appoint in his stead Lord Rivers. Howard accepted the 
challenge thus given, and thenceforward devoted himself un- 
waverinyly to Richard’s interests, Their interests coincided 
in one respect at least. Edward IV., on the extinction of 
the male line of the Mowbrays in January, 1476, had invested 
his second son, Richard, Dake of York, with the deceased 
Duke's dignities and tides (Earl of Nottingham, Dake of Nor- 
folk, Earl Marshal, &c.), and on January 15, 1478, betrothed 
him to Lady Aone Mowbray, the heiress of the late Duke of 
Norfolk. The young lady died in 1482, and Lord Howard 
and Lord Berkeley then became the representatives of the 
Mowbrays. Both these noblemen, it will be observed, be- 
came supporters of Richard's usurpations, and on the 28th 
June, 1483 (immediately after his assumption of the crown), 
that King renewed the titles of the Mowbrays in their persons 
(notwithstanding the creations to his nephew), making Berke- 
ley Earl of Nothogham, and Howard Dake of Norfolk and 
Earl Marshal, with a grant to the latter of £20 annually to 
himself and his heirs for ever out of the fee-larm rent of the 
town of Ipswich. On tho same day, Thomas Howard, the 
heir of the new Duke, was created in his own right Earl of 
Surrey. On the 25th of July the Duke was created Lord Ad- 
miral of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine for life, and on the 
same day obtained a grantin special tail of divers manors and 
lordships ia the counties ot Suffolk, Keat, Cambridge, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, and Wilts. Tbe year following he obtained 
another grant in special tail of several other manors in differ- 
ent counties. He supported Richard actively, and at Bosworth 
he had the centre of Richard’s army entrusted to him, con- 
aisting of archers, and resembling a “strong fortified bul- 
wark.” The Earl of Oxford commanded the centre of Rich- 
mond’s army specially opposed to Norfolk, but his utmost 
efforts to break this compact body were vain until Lord 
Stanley charged them suddenly on the flank, aad even then, 
as is wel! known, amidst the general desertion Richard, Norfolk, 
and Surrey maintained the fight, and had nearly regained the 
day when Sir William Stanley surrounded them with his 
forces. Whether he fell in personal combat or by au arrow is 
unknown, but when the day was over John Howard Duke of 
Norfolk lay dead on the field (August 22, 1485), and his gallant 
son Surrey was @ prisoner in the hands of Henry of Rich- 
mond. Tbe Duke's body was carried to Thetford Abbey and 
there buried. The warning said to have been sent to him 
before the battle is well known— 


« Jockey of Nortolk be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold ;”’ 


but, in the words of an old chronicler, “ he regarded more bis 
oath, his honour, and his promise made to King Richard. 
Like a gentleman and as a faithful subject to bh‘: Prince he 
absented not himself from his master, but he fan “ully lived 
under him, so he manfully died with him.” And these words 
are his best epitaph, for we know too little of his personal 
character apart from political affairs, and too little even of 
these, to pass any other judgment. His portrait presents us 
with a powerful type of face, broad but not high forehead, 
sunken cheeks aud high cheek-bones, aquiline nose, dark 
curling hair aud moustache, a stern searching eye, and alto- 
gether a rather Italian cast of countenance, differing in a re- 
markable manner from his father’s. 
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Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who succeeded him in his 
claims rather than his titles and estates, was attainted after 
Bosworth along with his dead father, and remained a prisoner 
ir the Tower till a singular incident led to his release. In 
1487 the Earl of Lincoln, nephew of Edward 1V. and Richard 
liL, had raised once more the standard of the House of York, 
using Lambert Simnel as his stalking horse. Ona the 16th of 
June King Heary and the Ear! of Oxford encountered the in- 
surgents at Stoke, and after turee hours’ doubtful fight en- 
Uirely defeated them. But the contest shook Henry's throne. 
The latest writer on that time, Mr. Gairdner, thus describes 
the conduct of the captive Earl of Surrey on this occasion :— 
“ Rumours were spread in London that the rebels had gained 
the day, and the Lieutenant of the Tower offered the keys of 
his prison to the Earl of Surrey. Nor does it seem an unwar- 
rantable belief tbat had the captive nobleman availed himself 
of the opportunity the reign of Henry might have been as 
short as lis predecessor's. But of Richard ILL. it must at least 
be said that he had not encountered the Howards unworthily. 
The Earl answered with a spirit worthy of the best days of 
chivalry that he would not accept his liberty from his gaoler, 
he would remain till the King who had ordered him to con- 
finement should order him agaiu to freedom. The story is 
that Surrey charged the Lieutenant if the King should survive 
the battle to bring him to his presence, that he might offer his 
allegiance, and Henry, who had seen good proof of his fidelity 
to Richard IIL, saw at once that he might be depended on. 
Surrey was released from the Tower. Ten weeks later oc- 
curred the great rebellion in the North, when the Earl of 
Northumberland was slain. The King, who like his son had 
a fine eye for a man, assembled an army and made Surrey 
captain, placing under him the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord 
Hastings, and even Sir William Stanley, to whom he had so 
greatly owed his success at Bosworth. Shortly afterwards he 
made him Lieutenant-General of the North end Warden of 
the East and Middle Marches against Scotland. He thus 
committed to his care the whole country north of the Trent, 
and an office of greater responsibility he could not have con- 
ferred on any one. Surrey had not only to protect this great 
region against the continual invasions of the Scots, but to keep 
in due subjection the inhabitants themselves, whose disaffec- 
uuon appears long to have remained smouldering, and broke 
out in a new rebellion in the spring of 1492. It was quelled 
by Sarrey in a battle fought at Ackworth, near Pomfret,” of 
which battle—such is the state of our knowledge of those 
days—we should have been entirely ignorant but for a monu- 
mental inscription confirmed by a chance allusion in the 
“ Plumpton Correspondence.” 

In 1489 Thomas Howard was formerly restored to the Earl- 
dom of Surrey, and t» all those lands which were of his wife’s 
inheritance. This wife (his first) was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Frederick Tylney, of Ashwellthorpe, Norfolk, 
and widow of Humphrey Bourchier, Lord Berners, killed at 
Barnet field on the York side. She is the ancestress of the 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Carlisle, and Corby branches of the Howards. 
lo the 12th Henry VII. he was appointed with Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Darham, to treat with the Scotch Commissioners 
for the marriage of the Princess Margaret with James IV. of 
Scotland, the marriage from which proceeded the claims of 
the House of Stuart to the English throne. The next year he 
relieved Norham Castle, the Scots retiring on his approach: 
Surrey pursued them into Scotland, and after taking the 
castle of Aytoun re-entered England. In 1498 Surrey was one 
of the temporal peers called together by the King to ratify the 
peace with France. In the 15th Henry VIL. he made parti- 
tion with Maurice Berkeley of the Mowbray property. On 
June 25, 1501, he was appointed Lord Treasurer of England. 
As Treasurer he forwarded discoveries in America and 
checked the debasement of the coinage. In the 17th year of 
this reign he was again commissioner to negotiate the Scotch 
marriage, and the negotiations succeeded at last. The Royal 
bride being conducted by her father as far as Collweston, in 
Northamptonshire, was there delivered by him to the care of 
Surrey, who conducted her with great magnificence to her 
husband, whom he was afterwards to meet in a very different 
fashion. Heary VILL followed his father’s example in show- 
ing favour toSurrey. On the 28th of Jaly, in the Ist year of 
his reign, he renewed his patent of Lord Treasurer, and em- 
ployed him with Bishop Fox in arranging several treaties 
with foreign princes. ‘I'he next ad he was constituted Earl 
Marshal for life, and inthe 5th Henry VIII., when the King 
undertook his Terouenne and Tournay expedition to France, 
he left Surrey in Evgland to defend the North against the 
Scots, ordering him to draw towards that quarter, and con- 
stituting him | ear alieat of the North, with power to raise‘ 
and command the forces of the northern counties, and when 
he embarked at Dover Henry took the Earl by the hand saying, 
“My Lord, I trust not the Scots, therefore I pray you be not 
negligent.” To which Surrey replied, “I shall so do my 7 
that your Grace shall find me diligent, and to fulfil your will 
shall be my gladness.” Hall, who went over with the King, 
says the Earl could scarcely speak when he took his leave, he 
was so concerned at being left behind, and said to some that 
were about him, “Sorry should he be if he did not see the 
King of Scots that was the cause of his abiding behind ; and it 
ever they met, be should do that in him lieth to make him as 
sorry or die.” He then returned to London, comforted the 
Queen, and sending for his gentlemen and tenants, “ 500 able 
men,” rode through London the next day (July 21, 1513), and 

roceeded to Pomfret. where he mustered the men of the 
Korth, and sent to the Captain of Norham Castle offering to 
succour him if he was in danger. The Captain, however, as- 
sured him of his capacity to hold the King of Scots in play, 
but was cou,.pelled nevertheless to surrender to the assault of 
King James. On this Surrey summoned his army to meet 
him at Newcastle on the lst of September, to the number of 
26,000 men, and appointed his eldest son Thomas, who was 
Lord Admiral, to come by sea and meet him near Algwick, 
which he did on the 4th September, bringing 1,000 addifion«) 
men. 
The tale of Flodden Field has been too often and too well 
told to require repetition. The fight took place on September 
9, 1513, and resulted as is well known in the entire overthrow 
and destruction of the Scotch army, their King and principal 
nobles being left dead on the field. All the Howards, Surrey 
and his two sons, Thomas and Edmund, fought gallantly, and 
by their side on this occasion a Stanley, Sir Edward, the an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Derby. King Henry received 
the welcome tidings of the victory when before Tournay on 
September 25th, and, says Hall, “highly praised the a, 
and the Lord Admiral his son, and all that were in that war- 
like enterprise.” But Henry did not confine himself to words, 
The Earl had a special grant to himse.f and the heirs male of his 
body of an honourable sugmentation of his arms, and on the 
1st of February following (1514) he wes restored to the dignity 
of Duke of Norfolk, the ccremony of his creation being per- 
formed at Lambeth the following day. At the same time he 
surrendered his title of Earl Surrey “ for thefterm of the life of 
his son” Thomas, who was then at once created Earl of Sur- 


rey for life. By other letters patent, also bearing date 
| February 1,the Duke had a grant in special tail of the manors 
of Acton Burnel, Holgat, Abeton, Millenchop, . 
Chatwall, Smithcote, Wolstanton, Uppington, and Hintbary 
in Shropshire ; Solihull, in Warwickshire ; Wolverhampton, 
| Staffordshire ; Birenurst and Upton Lovel, in Wilts; Erdes- 
|cote, in Berks; Homesdon, Estwike, Barley, and Hide, in 
| Herts; Kentcote and Kerdwike, in Oxfordshire ; Wick- 
| ham, in Kent; the castles of Bolsover and Horsedon, and 
manor of Horsley, in Derbyshire; and the manors of Clipston, 
Limby, Mansfield-Woodhouse, and Sutton-in-Ashfield, in 
Notts, to be held by the service of one knight's fee. The 
| Howards had finally won the game. It had taken two genera- 
tions of them to secure the position won originally by a mar- 
riage, and in the whole history of the English peerage there 
18 no passage more brilliant than that s te of seventy 
years. {nan age of universal treachery, and with a stake at 
issue cnough to crush any ordinary virtue, the two Howards 
deliberately preferred their honour as gentlemen to their 
position as nobles, flung titles and estates away rather than 
submit to a “transaction” sanctioned by the example of a 
Stanley, and won back with the sword while defending me 
land all they had lost by their fidelity to the House of York. 
Strangely enough it was given to their House once more to 
play for the Tudors the part they had played for the Yorkists, 
and a Howard repaid the grace of Henry the VIII. by handing 
back to his daughter a throne. It was a Howard who won 
Fiodden, a Howard who defeated the Armada, and to such 
services the blood of the Bohuns, the Mowbrays, or the Plan- 
lagenets can add nothing. 


——“2.-- 
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The ridiculous aspect is well represented in the person of 
the Frenchman, Geoffrey Vallee, the contemporary of Postel, 
who possessed a shirt for every day in the year (including, of 
course, an additional a for leap year), which he was in 
the habit of sending all the way from Paris to Flanders, to be 
washed in a stream in that country, remarkable for the lim- 
pidity of its waters. Having promul certain views in- 
consistent with the dogmas of the Sor! e, his eccentricities 
did not save him from the punishment which offences 
religion then entailed, and the unfortunate Vallee was burned 
in Paris, with his books, in the year 1574. 

The extravagance of Postel was equalled, if not surpassed 
by another and contem theologian, an enth 
Frenchman named Parizot, whose flagrant impiety con- 
tributed largely to cover the m of his time with 
ridicule. The elements of the Trinity, according to 
were reducible to the three natural substances of salt, mer- 
cury, and sulphur: salt, asa generating agent, representing 
the First Person; and mercury, by its extreme fl 


cor- 
responding to the all-prevading influenge of the } the 
attributes of the Third Person being re; by the pro- 


perty which sulphur of uniting salt and mercury. 
Fortunately for the sake of religion and morality, the progress 
of Parizot as a teacher was cut short, for his ° 
standing that he had presumptuously dedicated them, first, to 
the Supreme Being, and in the next place to the French 
Sovereign—were deservedly condemned, and publicly burned. 

The career of John Mason, the self-styled Messiah of Water 
Stratford, in England, affords a melancholy example of re- 
ligious tolly. Calm, acute, and intelligent in all worldly affairs, 
his inconsistent enthusiasm in matters of re must have 
been founded on sincere conviction. Exorbitant as were his 
pretentions, they were received as genuine by a large mass of 
believers, whose faith in his mission was unshaken even 
after his death, which happened in the year 1695, This ex- 
travagance recalls that of Jobanna Southcote, the demented 
old woman, ignorant and ugly, who, not only affected to be- 
lieve herself about to bring forva a , but also con- 
vinced a number of fanatics, who, in the ardour.of their en- 
thusiasm, actually went the length of  penpesing © ceaguneoent 
cradle, with appropriate fittings, for the new How- 
ever, the millennium which she failed to introduee yet 
be inaugurated through the virtues of Elizabeth ot 
Kirkstall Lodge, Clap Park, London. The name of this 
lady is, poche, peed to o- saponins but Bye — a 
the powers of the earth, including — peror 
the French, the Cham of Tartary, Lord and John 
Bright, oe hear without rt, udder. In her numerous 

resses to these personages proclaims herself an 
angel inspired to conclude all the little political and social 
difficulties of our epoch, and to erate the human race. 
Had the sovereigns of France and Sardinia availed them- 
selves, on the occasion of the Italian war, of the 
which she has been the means of di between 
quadrilateral fortresses and the _ 
watch before the prison in which St. Peter was confined, 
victories of Magenta and Solferino might have been dispensed 
with. 

Montaigne, in his interesting essay on “ The Art of - 
sing,” observes that the reason why great men appear 
times to be more foolish than they are, is 
more than they are able to perform, and make a greater 
whereas he who has not exerted his full strength lea’ 
to guess whether be has been tried to the utmost 
capable of doing. “This,” he adds, “ is the reason wh 
are sO many more a oa among the learned 
other classes. Knowledge is a thing of great weight ; 
under it.” 

In the literary division of eccentricity we should 
haps expect so much extravagance as obtains in 
logical; for the purely literary mind occupies itself 
the form of expression of common ideas, than with 
ey the ~ nq p Yet what n 
examples istory furnish us of great men, 
intellectual accompli ts, afflicted we oo 
sanity more or less intense—from moping yto 


“Moody madness laughing wad 
Amid severest woe 


Alfieri, Ariosto, and Dante were victims, during 
pent of Oe eoeee, SS — wae a ; 
remarkable example of mental depression 
fancy is that presented in the case of the author of “ Ji 
lem Liberated.” We cannot contemplate, without expe- 


sensation of pro’ 
ferings of the gentle Tasso, whose 


and undisciplined, filled him wi 
all around him, while su: 
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of hypochondria. Although at this period his mind 
had become much disordered by the tion of critics, a 
fate which he has shared with many of his class, it is doubtful 
in a madhouse by the Duke of Este 
was at all justifiable. It was probably a mere act of retalia- 
tion for the reproaches and insults so freely directed by the 
against his former patrons for the altered manner adopted 
the ducal court towards him. But before the end of his 
seven t he undoubtedly became a veritable 
Jack o’ Bedlam. And no wonder; for to a mind capable of 
such exquisite sensibility as characterizes his poetry, 
an of seven years in that terrible hospital of 
Santa Anna— 


“ That mighty lazar house of many woes, 
Where Isughter was not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor even men mankind,” 


must inevitably have produced that result. His conviction, 
therefore, of the reality of his constant visiter from the spirit- 
world, with whom he freely conversed, or affected to con- 
verse, in the presence of his friends, can only be treated as 
the delusion of a diseased brain. 

The eccentricities of Benvenuto Cellini and Jerome Cardan 
entitle them toa place in the catalogue of Fous Litieraires. 
Who is not familiarly acquainted with the quarrels and esca- 
pades of the ingenious Cellini, or has not shuddered at the 
thrilling description which he has left us, in his interesting 
memoirs, of those terrible nights in the Coliseum when, 
lighted by a globe of fire, the amphitheatre was filled with 
legions of demous, with whom he conversed? We are con- 
strained to believe that it was only an illusion practised on 
his senses by the charlatan to whose guidance Cellini com- 
mitted himself, and whose incantations are said to have raised 
the spirits from the nether fires, as Cellini’s character for ge- 
neral veracity stands untarnished. Not so with Jerome Car- 
dan, who was one of the most celebrated of Italian physicians 
in his day, but a consummate empiric; so addicted to the 
study of the occult sciences, and to the establishment of the 
truths of astrology, that having predicted the period of his 
own life, with a folly exceeding even that of Democritus, he 
is asserted to have starved himself to death in order to verify 


his . 

The grandeur of Michael Avgelo’s ideas have procured for 
him the name of the “divine madman,” as the harmless od- 
dities of Goldsmith secured for him the soubriquet of “the 
inspired idiot ;” but the inconsistencies of the great master 
were confined to the innovations which his sublime concep- 
tions tended to introduce into the arts of painting and archi- 


tecture, 

The lamentable q attending excessive study, 
however, even when the subject is one connected with the 
sublime and beautiful in Art, are impressively exhibited in the 
life-long horror of Spinello, who, during his deep study for the 
picture of the Fallen Angels, kept his mind so especially con- 
centrated on the of Lucifer, that the horrible 
shadow of the arch-demon was constantly before his eves 
during the remainder of his existence. But though the suffer- 
ings of Spinello were of a sufficiently terrible nature, they sink 

to insignificance compared with the agonies of Jurien, whose 
intense study for the profound Analysis of the Apocalypse 

illusion that the beast of blasphemy, with 
ten heads and ten horns, and ten crowns on his horns, was 
pent up in his body, and preying on his vitals. 

It has been observed that the friends of Pope ascribed his 

to a degree of “vapours” botdering on insanity. 





He h ee eats of unaccountable 
despondency were uent. wiley, all whose later 
productions are despondency, de- 


the deepest 
scribes himself in “The Complaint,” as the “ melanchol 
Cowley ;” but his sadness is by his biographers 
as rather the result of tment than of mental infirmi- 
» f The unhappy fate of poor Collins will continue to ex- 
pity so long as the admirers of poetry shall find a charm 
in some of the most exquisite creations of genius which the 
con The poetical temper of Collins 
has been ohnson as “ delighting to rove through 
pa es eg cnr ee ge Se the - ificence of 
palaces, repose waterfalis of Elysian gar- 
— This was at the when, in bis own words, . 
“ Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair.” 


But me Fey he portrays in the ode in which the picture of 


i 


Hope is so beautifully painted, was, as he says, short-lived. 
The disappointment of | his li qupestetiens cast a gloom 
over his existence, and he through the paths of im- 


providence, dissipation, and destitution to the depths of mise- 
ty. The of his later is peculiarly affecting. Af- 
pee days re liarly g. 


dy So i city - i. naked, des- 

| wild despair, he would haunt the aisles 
pon me the cathedral, loving their 

“dim religious light ;” 

and when the choristers chanted their anthem, the listening 
and bewildered poet, carried out of himself by the solemn 
strains and his own too susceptible imagination, moaned and 
shrieked, and awoke a sadness and « terror in the minds of 


d their friend, their kinsman, and 
an awful image of human misery and 


aH 


genius. It is in allusion to this circumstance that the 
“ Ye walls that echoed to his frantic moan,” 
has been introduced into the yn on his monument. 
Cowper's mind, too, at one 80 completely broke down, 
that he who wrote “ The Task,” and accomplished the still more 
arduous “ task” of transl 


ating Homer's “ Iliad,” devoted him- 

of taming hares, and construct- 
catch’ foxes. It is also a eu- 
ballad of “ John Gilpin,” was 


: 
: 
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; 
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during a fit of 80 severe as to have 

ended in his Same | a suicide. The well known 
related of and Liston—both humourists 

by peeteasien, bp enatonsbalies by satere~ tarnish additional 
ustrations of the extraordinary kind of connexion which 
ay conetines exits betvess ths t and Se action. A 
more remarkable instance, though not present- 
ps Re contrast between cause and P the 
event in the life of Kotzebue, who once, in a fit 
bpp ems yey suicide ; but car- 
tied out his self-destruction the mad impulse was 
averted to his pen, and it ee eee Sn So eve Be 
better known under the title of “ The Stranger” 
The inconsistencies of the moody, cynical, and superstitious 
Jetguve, who inherited from his father which 
him “ mad, at not sober,” may sug- 

gest reasonable doubts of his sanity at all times. Possibly the 
Efivations and of his early career have affected 
mind, otherwise it is difficult to conceive so robust 
&n understanding could haye committed such freaks as stand- 


Y | of the learned, and of the poetic class es 


ing barefooted for an hour in a provincial market-place, in his 
mature age, to atone for a trivial act of disobedience in his 
boyhood ; engaging the services of an assistant to pray with 
him, and k g down a book-seller with a ponderous vo- 
lume before the pra: were well concluded. Incredul 
on all other points, he readily believed in miracles and ap- 
paritions; and while doubting the reality of the earthquake 
of Lisbon, he confessed his belief in the existence of the 
Cock-lane ghost. He even trembled at the thonghts of death, 
whilst he preached the vanities of life. The catalogue of his 
eccentricities would almost justify the biographer in classing 
the t doctor in his list ot fools. 

e need not dwell on the fate of Swiit, whose life was one 
constant struggle between the exercise of physical energy 
and the chronic disease to which his great mind eventually 
succumbed. The reason—so cynical and morbid in its gaiety 
—-which he assigns for the disposition of his property is not 
without significance among the many minor indications fur- 
nished by his eccentric life, of the sad catastrophe which was 
destined to overshadow the sun of his genius. He left, as 
he says, 





“ The little wealth he had, 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 
To show by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 


Smart, the translator of Horace, and Alexander Crudez, the 
author of that monument of talent and industry, the “ Con- 
cordance to the Scriptures,” evinced such decided symptoms 
of mental aberration as to justify their confinement in lunatic 
asylums ; and Leland, the laborious compiler of the “ Collec- 
tanea,” by the appropriation of portions of which Camden, 
Stowe, and Drayton, the poet, entitled themselves to niches 
in the temple of Fame, ended his career in furious madness. 
We are accustomed to look upon Edmund Burke as present- 
ing the grandest example of a well balanced mind, and yet 
the late Mr. Buckle, in his History of Civilization, has ad- 
duced certain ingenious reasons in support of a theory that he 
was for a time mad! 

The mind of Shelley was constantly subject to painfal il- 
lusions; and such was his habit ot forgetfulness, or mental 
abstraction, that, like Newton, who was “always thinking 
unto it,” he frequently forgot to eat his dinner. Indeed it is 
observed of the latter that he was discovered one evening in 
his study, standing on one of the elevated steps of a ladder, 
in a reverie, with a huge volume on his shoulder, in which 
position he had passed the whole day. But the most extraor- 
dinary instance of forgetfulness, proceeding from abstraction, 
which the whole range of biography exhibits, is the circum- 
stance recorded in the life of Castelli, the author of the Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton, who lived in the reign of Charles II., and 
who devoted bimself so assiduously, during seventeen years, 
to the study of oriental tongues, that he totally forgot his 
native language, which he was obliged to study and acquire 


‘like a foreign one. 


The amulet discovered in Pascal's pocket, after his death, 
might not count for much in an estimate of his eccentricities ; 
but his excessive nervousness amounted in some instances to 
actual mental disorder. His conduct was always marked by 
strong peculiarities; and late in life, even when he was a 
victim to physical infirmity, he frequently required to be tied 
to his chair to prevent him from jumping, Curtius like, into 
the imaginary gulf which in tancy yawned before him 
whithersoever he turned ! 

The indolence of literary men is proverbial. Ben Jonson 
was accustomed to lie in bed fora whole week after each 
drinking bout. Pope and one were also remarkably in- 
dolent, notwithstanding the occasional activity of their mental 
powers. But the most remarkable example of this peculiarity 
jally, is exhibited 
in the life of Thomson, the accomplished author of the Sea- 
sons, who, as Lyttleton pithily observed, left 
** Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.’’ 


The erudition displayed in his exquisite poems would justify 
his being ranked amongst the most industrious and laborious 
of the intellectual class; and yet his habitual physical indo- 
lence was such that he was discovered one day in a garden, 
nibbling at a pear which hung invitingly near, his hands 
inserted in his pockets, from which, as he confessed, he was 
too lazy to withdraw them.—7o be concluded next week. 


———_~>-_—___ 


THE ROUGH SIDE OF FUR. 


lt is a winter afternoon in London, the air is alive with 
snow ; a lady and her three daughters enter the shop of one 
of the chief furriers of nt Street. A stuffed tiger grins 
impotently at the door; shop-windows are mantled with 
furs fit for an empress—white as the thrice-driven snow, 
silver. , zebra-striped, barred, spotted, spangled. These 
ladies know not where they come from, or who obtained 
them ; they buy 3 ) mat pelisses, all of fur, and re-enter 
their carriage clad like land princesses. 

is same afternoon, the hunter who slew those sables, 
those ermines, and those grey squirrels, is far away in Eastern 
Siberia toiling in his dangerous trade—digging pitfals for bears, 
watching the grey squirrel, setting traps for the marten, skim- 
ming over the snow plains on his great snow-shoes, or flogging 
the rein-deer that draw his sledge till he maddens them to a 
gallop, as the only chance he has of escaping the snow 
whirlwind. 
* Let us go to the Fee Russian fair at Novgorod. Elbowing 
Chinese, Tartars, Magyars, Austrians, and Muscovites, we are 
sure to find whole bands of fur-hunters laden with their pel- 
tries, A or two ago it was computed that, from the 
district of Kirensk alone, there was annually sent to this great 
market six hundred marten-skins, six thousand ermine-skins, 
one hundred and fifty bear-skins, and four hundred thousand 
skins of the “ petit gris,” or grey squirrel. 

The fur-hunter clothes himself in a tunic of hair-skin, 
breeches of reindeer-leather, boots of badger-skin, and cap of 
the lambswool of Astracan. In this dress he can roll in snow, 
or wade through icy water, without suffering much from the 
cold. His ancestors, who were simple, and hardier than him- 
self, guided themselves northward by observing that the side of 
the tree that faces the north is always the mossiest ; but the mo- 
derg hunter never neglects to carry a small compass in his pouch 
to lead him on straighter and surer to the ermine country. 
This brave minister of our luxury uses a gun of a very small 
calibre. More than three hundred of the balls he fires go to 
the pound; a larger ball would injure the ermine fur, and 
its use would also compel the hunters to carry with them a 
cumbrous load of lead. 

Kirensk, where most of the fur-hunters live, is a district on 
the shores of the Lenz, in Eastern Siberia. When the Cos- 
sacks, riding eastward some two centuries ago, discovered these 
tribes, were mere savages, li on fish and reindeer’s 
milk, clothed in sable skins. killed the ermine 





with arrows, the ends of which were tipped with wooden 





balls. They were in time conquered and displaced 
Sirians, a people of Finnish origin. Their huts are Ae a 
structed of squared logs, the insterstices stuffed with moss ang 
dry clay. Their dogs are trained to hunt, to guard their 
flocks, and to rock their children’s cradles. 

The Sirian’s gun requires more powder for the Priming 
than for the charge, and it is of so small a calibre that its re. 
port is no louder than the crack of a whip, and does not scare 
the game. At thirty yards or 80, the Sirians can hit a quar. 
ter rouble piece; but they seldom fire at a moving object, ang 
usually take advantage ofa rest. Their guns are rifled, anq 
they do not cast their bullets, but hammer them out of solig 
lead, using a mallet to force them down the greased barrels, 

The Sirian women attach great value to the paws of a glut. 
ton: an animal of extreme ferocity, that preys on the elk and 
the reindeer. Its skin is glossy-black, and its paws, which are 
white, are worn by the women as ornaments for the head, 
These fetch a great price ia Sweden and Norway. But the 
glutton is exceptional—the grey squirrel is the great object of 
pursuit. This beautiful little animal lives on pine-cones and 
mushrooms. In hard seasons he has to resort to the seeds of 
the fir, which often fill his mouth and eyes with resin, until at 
last they seal up his jaws, and force him to die of hunger, [p 
some seasons the squirrels are found in the ravines ; they are 
then caught in plank-traps, to which they are attracted 
baits of salt or smoked fish. At other times, they are only to 
be seen on the highest trees, and are by no means to pe 
tempted down. In dry weather, the squirrel flies from branch 
to branch, gaily trusting to his bushy tail to act as a para. 
chute and break his fall ; but when the raia comes and mats 
his hair, destroying its buoyancy, he grows timid, and hides 
in his nest. 

Grey squirrels are extraordinarily cunning in hiding; but 
the fur-hunter has stratagems by which to baffle them. The 
Sirians go in couples ; one places himself in ambuscade, while 
the other kicks the tree with bis foot. The squirrel instantly 
mounts and hides. Then the second hunter whistles; the 
squirrel stops, and turns his head ; that moment the cruel 
shot is fired, and down the grey-skin drops upon the snow, 
Squirrels are, however, so numerous in Oriental Siberia, that, 
in spite of their little artifices, no less than a hundred are 
sometimes secured by a fur-hunter in a single day. They 
migrate through the forests, moving from east to west, end 
leaving no trace. They spring trom bough to bough, and, al- 
most without touching the ground, traverse the woods from 
Siberia to Finland. The Sirians say that squirrels, when they 
went to cross a river, form a raft of branches and birch bark, 
their expanded tails serving them for sails. Their enemies 
are the polecat and martens, who foliow their migrations with 
as cruel a perseverance, and as evil intentions, as wolves fol- 
low a conqueror’s army. Martens ete, however, too glutton. 
ous, murderous, and carnivorous, to be very common, and, of 
the two million of skins annually furnished by the district of 
Kirensk, only six hundred are those of the marten. 

Martens and ermines are generally caught by snares. The 
fur-hunter throws a dead tree across a brook—it, is just 
the bridge the marten will need in following the squir- 
rel. In the middle, a barrier is placed, with but one opecing, 
and in that opening is a running noose, weighted at the end 
by a loose stone, which falls when the captured animal begias 
to struggle. The larger animals, such as wolves and bears, 
are caught in pitfals, covered over with boughs and approach- 
ed by a walled way, narrowing to the end, and pierced here 
and there with holes. 

The skins, when cleaned, are arranged in packets of forty; 
one of these packets of grey equirrel-skins brings the hunter 
two silver roubles and ten kopecks. The fur-huater’s life is 
not all pleasure; he is not always skimmirvg aleng on his 
suow-shoes, or singing round his bivouac fire. The sudden 
snow-storms of Siberia are both terrible and dangerous. The 
hunter has then but one means of escape, and that is to turn 
his sledge and cower under it until the snow has 
There have been known on the Tartar steppes whirlwinds eo 
violent as to drive horses into lakes, where they perished. In 
the woods these storms are even more dangerous than on the 
plains, as the heavy winds are sure to bring down all trees 
whose roots are rotten, and ‘o snap asunder those whose 
trunks are already dead. 

In one of these storms a fur-hunter who had lost his way, 
and was half blinded with snow, fell into a pitfal, upon the 
sharp stakes placed there to kill the bears. His snow-shoes 
saved his life and helped to break his fall. He was, neverthe- 
less, wounded in two places, though he had fractured no 
limbs. The man’s first anxiety was to ascertain if the pitfal 
were a new one, or an abandoned one. If a new one, be 
would be discovered and saved ; it an old one, he would perish 
of hunger. He thought he would light a match and look about 
him ; but his matches were all in his bag, and tne strings of 
the bag had broken in his fall, and it was lost. Presently, in 
feeling about, he came upon his carbine. And now his 
wounds grew every moment move painful, and he needed 
light to see how to bind them and to stanch the blood, 
which he could feel streaming down his leg. After a few 
minutes’ rest, he continued his search, fortunately found his 
bag, lighted a match, and bound his wounds with strips from 
his handkerchief and shirt. Then he counted his cigars, 
lighted one to beguile the time and soothe his hunger, and 
thanked God for saving his life. “ After all,” he thought, 
“should the worst come to the worst, I can pull out the 
stakes, thrust them into the wall of the pit, and by that means 
climb up and escape.” 

This hunter was nearly benumbed with,the cold, rain, and 
loss of blood, when suddenly there was a noise overhead, and 
a heavy body fell on the stakes close by him. A bear had 
broken through the trellis-work of the branches, and, to judge 
by its groans, it was severely injured. The next moment it 
came towards the hunter, its shining eyes reflecting the flame 
of his cigar. The hunter knew that all wild beasts dread 
fire ; he therefore kindled a wax light and placed it on one of 
the stakes in front of him. The bear rose on its hind legs, its 
breast gored by the spike on which it had fallen. The hunter 
seized his carbine, and, as the bear advanced its head, dis- 
charged his piece fall in the monster’s eye, and struck him 
dead ; then he dragged his body into a corner, and, leaning 
against it for warmth, slept until daybreak, when he was 
rescued and carried home, wrapped in furs, on a sledge. 

—_——__e—_—_—_———_ 


EDINBURGH. 


There is at least one subject on which the national vanity of 
Scotland is well justified, an-i thatis the beauty of her capital. 
Few cities in Europerival Edinburgh in the beauty of its site 
none is so unique in characteristics. Paris and St. 
burgh, excel her in buildings, and Naples looks down upon 3 
lovelier scene, but no place can show the special and, so to 
speak, eccentric charm of Edinburgh, the isextricable com- 
mingling or, as it were, jambling up of wild nature with 
modern civilization. Her principal street is bounded by a 
green and fresh ravine, ful! of trees, and grass, and 
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banks, and looks straight on a castle-crowned rock as grim of 


aspect and abrupt of line as any rock upon the Rhine, but at 
the bottom of the ravine runs the locomotive, and by the side 
of the grey castle stretch grey houses, tall and gaunt, with odd 

bles and strange points and towers, which look as if they 
had existed for ever, but are covered with gilt advertisements, 
Out of the very tumult of the main street, at the point where 
it is hotteat, almost touching with its feet the post office, and 
theatre, and High School, rises sharply a green hill far above 
the city, and at the top of it, an ascent of a minute, the visitor 
is in a new world, looking down upon the city stretched out 
like a panorama, with every building and street distinctly 
visible, and upon the gleaming Forth, which seems from that 
height almost to ring itin. He may lie under the trees on the 
Forth side of the hill and believe himself in some remote 
country, till, as he turns to descend, he reads the blunt notice 
that any woman addressing any man upon the hill will be 
pr ited, and r bers that he is in a great city, amidst a 
great city’s vices. Or stand upon Dean ridge. Below the 
spectator on each side is a deep, narrow ravine, untouched by 
art, with a brattling burn at the bottom rushing over the loose 
stones as if in the wilderness, and beyond are the towers of 
Donaldson’s Hospital, the “ only palace in Scotland,” as the 
Queen, half-envying, is reported to have said, and far away 
ine stateliest building in the capital. Or, finally, drive from 
Princes Street ina cab—the cab of civilization, roomy, and 
soft, and clean, the cab which has not reached London yet— 
and in five minutes you are in the true wilderness, toiling up 
a range of hills as green, and bright, and free from enclosure 
as if they were in Argylishire, with its own valleys, and 
knolls, and rocks, and steep descents, and little lakes, in which 
the rocks above them throw a shadow so sleepily deep that 
the ripple caused by the boys’ rods as they fish for minnows 
never disturbs it. 

Arthur’s Seat, which is not, we may tell Londoners, an 
abrupt knoll, but a range of great mountains as seen through 
the small end of a-telescope, belongs to Switzerland, and the 
gastigbts go all round it. ‘That is to our minds the peculiar- 
ity of Edinburgh—art and nature, the wilderness and the 
street, the lake and the aqueduct, in such close juxtaposition 
as almost to suggest the idea of collision, yet, art never con- 
quering, there is from the collision no resulting vulgarity. 
The total absence of vulgarity, of garishness of any sort, or 
excessive inconsistency, is indeed » marked feature of Edin- 
burgh as acity, as it is also, although in a less degree, of 
Edinburgh life. The city has uo paris as we understand the 
word—it means, Scotticé, a grass field—but their place is sup- 
plied by the “ Meadows,” the playground of Edinburgh, situ- 
ated in the very heart of the houses, yet in their common.like 
look still keepiog up the air of rustic life. Outside, the town, 
which Lotdoners are apt to elieve contains only one hill, 
is girdled in with low but varied ranges, from the dim but 
rounded hummocks «hich somehow, though on the opposite 
side, seem to conceal the Forth, to the Braid Hills beyond 
Morningside, which just suggest the full height of the Pent- 
land range beyond. And beneath them all, like a burn below 
a ravine, lies the fresh green sea rolling at one corner over 
deep white sands a mile broad, and then at another breaking 
over sharp red boulders, so oddly placed as to suggest the 
thought that giant chilcren have been playing at building 
houses and causeways, and, suddenly interrupted, left their 
giant brown pebbles there. Twenty minutes take you from 
Ediaburgh to a sea bath, thirty more place you again on a 
mountain side, as fresb, and green, and breezy, and for all 
al gs of prospect as high, as the wildest hill in Wales.— 
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paper. 
EARL RUSSELL AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


The following brief speeches were made at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet, on tbe 9th inst. 

Eari RussE.., who, on rising, was loudly cheered, said—My 
Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen—Allow me to return thanks in 
the name of my colleagues and my own for the honour that 

‘ou have done us in drinking our healths. 1 expected, my 
rd Mayor, that in giving the toast of “Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters” you would recall to mind the loss—the great loss— 
which the country Las sustained by the death of Lord Pal- 
merston. Itis a great loss indeed, because he was a man 
qualified to conduct the country successfully through all the 
vicissitudes of war and peace. Having attained the office of 
Prime Minister while the country was involved in war, and 
conducting its affairs for a long time during peace, he had the 
resolution, the resource, the promptitude, the vigour whict: 
befitted war; and when peace arrived he showed that he 
could maintain internal tranquillity; and, by extending com- 
mercial relations, he gave to the country the whole fruits of 
the blessings of peace. (Cheers.) And, my Lord Mayor, the 
reason why he was able to do this is equally plain; it is this 
—that his heart always beat for the honour of England 
(cheers), and his mind comprehended, his experience em- 
braced the whole field of the interests of the country, and he 
was therefore capable of applying that knowledge to the con- 
sideration of those interests whatever emergencies might arise. 
(Cheers.) But, if that loss has been ove grievous to the coun- 
try, to none has it been more grievous than to those—I speak 
for all my colleagues and for myseli—who were accustomed 
day by day to consult him on all the affairs of the country, 
and to be guided by the light which he could throw upon 
every -— > in which the interests of the country were en- 
gaged. My Lord Mayor, upon the melancholy intelligence of 
the decease of Lord Palmerston, H. M. was pleased to call 
upon me to fulfil the functions of First Lord of the Treasury, 
and to carry on the Government of the country. It was H.M.’s 
undoubted prerogative so to call upon me ; and in my opin- 
ion I should have been a craven coward if I had not auswered 
that call. (Cheers) What was , however, in the 
first place was that I should obtain the sssurance of the sup- 
port and confidence of my colleagues, and that, I am proud 
to say, I at once obtained, panied with circumstances 
which I cannot mention at this time, but which, if J could 
mention, would show yuu the disinterested spirit in which 
men in their high situations looked at their duties to the coun- 
try. (Cheers.) Well, itis happily at this time we take the 
guidance of public affairs—during a period of peace. This 
very month, it is now 50 years since the treaty of was 
signed with France. That peace has been fruitful in bene- 
fils; but in none more than in the last few years have 
our relations with France been so extended and strength- 
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[Gpeers: Such, at least, I believe is the wish of Englishmen. 
Cheers.| I believe there are none but friendly feelings en- 
lertained towards that mighty Republic. [Cheers] But, my 
Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, reverting to the situation of H. M. 
Government, while it is far from my wish to call for any pre- 
mature expression of confidence, I trust I may appeal against 
premature declarations of want of confidence. [Cheers.] I 
think that behoves the justice and the generosity of English- 
men, and that justice I expect from them—{cheers]—that 
placed in an arduous position, with the loss of a great states- 
man to deplore, they will allow us at least to consider of the 
course we should take and the measures we should pursue be- 
fore they express apy opinion of our conduct. [Cheers.] 
With regard to principles, 1 can only say, my Lord Mayor, 
that, for myself, 1 cannot abandon those principles which for 
20 years, come weal, come woe, recommended me to the con- 
fidence of the citizens of this great metropolis, I shall al- 
ways reflect with pride on the connexion that existed between 
us. I shall not for my part forget the old acquaintances 
which I then made, nor shall I forget the principles I then 
declared to the people of this great city, and which they sanc- 
tioned with their approbation. [Cheers.| But, my Lord aud 
Gentlemen, that is another part of practical politics. Besides 
the principles that ere to be adopted, there is the applica- 
tion of those principles—which is a question always of events 
and circumstances, of time and of opportunity. It would be rash 
and unwarrantable in me were I now to enter upon any ques- 
tion as to the measures which the Government may ‘chink 
proper to introduce. I will only say this, that they must be 
measures not of yesterday, but of to-day; that each year has 
its own wants, the country has from time to time its own 
wishes ; and it is the duty of the Government of the country 
to consider those wants and those wishes in the measures that 
they may bring forward for the consideration of Parliament. 
(Cheers.| With these observations 1 have only to say turther 
that, devoting ourselves to the consideration of the course we 
shall pursue, we shall be content to abive by the verdict of 
the country. If our measures are wise and calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the country, we shall be proud to receive 
its confidence; but if they are found not so calculated, we 
shall bow to the judgment of the country with respect. 
(Cheers. } 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQuER, on rising to return 
thanks, was greeted with loud and continued cheers. He 
said—My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies and Gentiemen—I 
deem it a high honour to be called upon in any place, and 
especially before this great assembly, to return thanks for the 
House of Commons. At the present moment, indeed, it is 
not under the most favourable circumstances that any one can 
speak for what the Lord Mayor has justly called that august 
assembly ; for, recently chosen to the exercise of their duties, 
the members of that House have as yet had no opportunity of 
proving how far they are disposed, or how far they are able, 
to serve their country. And more than this, the losses that 
have been spoken o! bave fallen heavily upon the House of 
Commons. The archer Death I may truly say has stricken 
down the foremost deer of :1l the herd. Toheers.] It Lord 
Palmerston is lamented in every corner of the land, in no 
place probably will his loss be so severely felt, in no place 
will it be so difficult, in no place must so longa time elapse 
before any one can be found to emulate his remarkab'e quali- 
lies as within the walls of the House of Commons. [Cheers.} 
But my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, notwithstanuing that 
heavy loss, and notwithstanding the unproven state of the 
character of the House of Commons, I am sure from the 
manner in which you have received the toast so kindly and 
flatteringly pro’ that you have faith in the destinies of 
that House. [Cheera.] he very name of the House of 
Commons is sufficient to draw forth expressions of enthusias- 
tic approbation and confidence ia all parts of this country, 
and certainly most of all in the city of London, which has 
ever sympathized with the House of Commons in its efforts 
to establish upon a secure basis tae laws and liberties of the 

ple, and which perhaps bas been only second to that 
ouse as being itself the champion of their freedom and their 
rights. [Cheers.] My Lord Mayor, the House of Commons 
meets, indeed, sorely maimed as far as its personal composi- 
tion and the conduct of affairs by that House is concerned, 
but it meets in other respecis with favourable proe- 
pects before it. My noble friend at the head of the 
Government has alluded to those prospects, and they 
are such, I think, as to afford promise that, like its 
predecessors, this House may be able to establish,gnot a 
traditional only, but an actual title to your confidence and 
approbation. Ifwe look abroad at this momeot—whether it 
be to the West, or whether to the East, we see countries for 
every one of which we desire prosperity, strength, and happi- 
ness with unmixed regard and friendship, and, it 1t should 





chance at any unfortunate period that danger should arise to T 


the peace of the world, at Jeast we may feel a confident expec- 
tation of this, thet from England it will not arise, because, 
happily, she has no separate object. She has no selfish inter- 
ests to pursue. She has enough and more than enough to do 
in cultivating the provinces which the counsels of Providence 
have already assigned to her, and in discharging the cares of 
empire already incumbent upon her. [Cheers.] And if we 
look for a moment at home, the new House of Commons ig 
approaching its duties will have every encouragement to their 
manful performance, for they will see around them a com- 
munity incfeasingly united from year to year in senti- 
ment and feeling throughout all its classes, ever ready to 
second the efforts of those who govern and those who re- 
present it—never prone to exact too much at their hands—al- 
ways making allowance for error and infirmity —always gen- 
erous and indulgent in acknowledging service which has been 
done. [Cheers.| The House of Commons which has to 
meet, I nave no doubt will, like those that preceded it, be in- 
spired by what I might almost call the sacred genius of the 
place itself. [Cheers.] It will be guided by the long-estab- 
lishe1 traditions of Parliament. It will be influenced by the 
enlightened cpinion of the covntry. It will proceedin a spirit 
of cneerfulness and in a spirit of justice to the of its 
elevated duties ; and well, my Lord Mayor, do I feel assured 
that when in future years your successors in that chair—and 
there will be none more worthy than yourself—[cheers]— 
shall sgain propose to the acceptance of the citizens ot Lonaon 
the health of the present House of Commons, you will then be 
able to accord as a tribute of gratitude what to-day you have 
generously accorded as a tribute of hope; for that House will 
surely, like those that preceded it, have done something to 
carry forward the work of public progress and improvement, 
ced etablish itself in the affections by promoting the welfare 
oftke country. [Loud cheers.]} 
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THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH. 


The formal opening of the first portion of the tube which 
is soon to connect General Postoffice with terminus of 











the the 
the London and North-western Railway took place on the 








7th, Four waggons with goods passed from Euston-square to 
Holborn, and its arrival at the company’s premises ay the lat- 
ter place was watched by the gentlemen present. 

a number of them were conveyed in the w: to the Eus- 
ton terminus, thus testing the capabilities at the service, al- 
here the journey was a little uncomfortable, the 

not being fitted for passenger traffic. Tarpaulin co: 

were obtained for one or two of the carriages, but the greater 
number of the excursionists had to fit themselves as best 
Gar couli among the bags of shingle, taking care to keep 
their heads well below the edge of the carriages, lest, as an 
American gentleman present was credited with saying, “ they 
might get their hair brushed by machinery.” The fist sen- 
sation at starting, and still more upon arriving, was certainly 
not agreeable. For about a quarter of a minute in each case 
there was a pressure upon the ears, ve of diving- 
bell experience, a suction like that with which one is drawn 
under a wave, and a cold draught of wiad upon the eyes, 
having almost the effect of falling water; but once ly 
within the tube, these sensations were got rid of, or left be- 
hind, and the motion had little more positive discomfort about 
it than would be attendant on riding on a “lorry” over the 
worst ballasted line in England. It was a curious 

to be flying along through the earth, feet foremost, in utter 
darkness, for the best part of ten minutes, which, in such a 
2 ped ~ oy half an hour, knowing that to the right and left 
of you there were gaspipes, water-pi drains, cellars, roots 
of trees, and all the intricate fibres arthe London subsoilway ; 
that nearer again to you was an arch which you ‘ht touch 
at your peril, and that of all these you could see utely no- 
thing. The conventional horrors of rats and catacombs* 
troubled one little, seeming out of place beside this latest ef- 
fort of human invention or audacity. But one 

connected with an earlier stage in the history of this 
pneumatic despatch did certainly present itsell. at awk 
moments. The incident was as follows: 

Various experiments having been tried with the tube and 
its powers of suction, one of the officials at last determined to 
see what would happen in case the train stuck fast in any 
point on its 9 A carriage was accordingly “ scotched, 
or fastened in euch a way that it could not move, and then 
the power of the engine was exerted to the utmost. The car- 
riage in question was intended for passengers, and furnished 
accordingly. By and by one of the cushions, the others, and 
finally all the moveables which the carriage contained, were 
whirled hecary os the tube and delivered at the other end, the 
force exerted being such that even the nails keeping down the 
carpet were extracted.— Liverpool paper, 11th inst. 





A GRAPHIC SKETCH OF FENIANISM. 


The following passages from a speech delivered at a com- 
plimentary dinner given to the Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee, in 
Montreal, on the 15th inst, will be found well worth perusal. 

“Tt was not a pleasant subject to sketch these sea-port de- 
magogues, native and Irish, who have made themselves mas- 
ters of the passions of so many of the Irish in the United States, 
who are at this moment coining their prejudices if not into 
gold, certainly into greenbacks, to the astonishment and deri- 
sion of all sensible men. * * , 

“ If any justification were needed by any one of the severity 
with which I spoke of the Yankee- 

Under the title of he “Irish Republic’ " (Laughter.) We be 
under the title of the ‘ y A e have 
had on the boards before ‘ the Irish Anbaaetor! end* 
O'Neil,’ but these performances are all eclipsed by the ‘ 
Republic’ and President Mahony. (Laughter.) An Irish 
Republicon Manhattan Island, with Senators from 

and Senators from jusetts, with a President taken from 
the Lunatic Asylum, and, in ‘a concatentation accordingly,’ 
Mr. Train—if there really be such a person as Mr. Train—as 
its orator. I say if there really be such a person, for I —- 
suspected that Train was a work of fiction, like wy . 
Kerr or Bird-o'-Freedom Sawin. (Great Laughter.) As an 
extravaganza on American oratory the 
sustained ; a little too + eee per! 
really such a person, and if he really 
is a to have made, ‘in lavender, coloured —, 
the Fenian Congress at Philadelphia, only . 
gress 4 must have — —— nly = 

ess that sat nearly a centu Philadelphia ;—grave 
som conscious of their tm a to listen to some ear- 
lier Train—in the midst of their deliberations! What would 
have been their disgust! and what must be the disgust 
every sensible man, who has heard or read of these 
of their country, showing their capacity for their work, 
— themselves hoarse at the crazy periods of poor 


“ This late exhibition of mingled knavery and folly at Phi- 

ladelphia, I admit, is chiefly po abe 

it also — commiseration 
ust the demagogues concerned 

comion at - side of the Atlantic 5 by the plume Loo] 

other—how the astute pe ang 

the confiding ignorant—w we see how the J wept 
ly run risks are egged on in 
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we see Irish patriotism paying 
—when we see the treac' 
ethene th th f such madness, 
against the anthors of su 

fam, a bey RD BS 
land! Why don’t they liberate the Ireland at their own doors, 
from the poisonous and murderous surroun of the tene- 
ment houses of New York and Boston? ) Why 
don’t they liberate thels owe young lenens Os Sa ee 
struction—that Irelan which 
New York at esta Ae Ae te nae ant ef te Gee of 
children, on the whole number of 

They liberate Ireland! Why don’t they liberate those 
dren of a larger growth, worse than fatheriess, who ere swept 
daily from among them to the far West, there to undergo 
fate of changelings and apostates, among an alien ? 
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rected me to visit certain seas in preference to others. In obe- 
dience thereto, I found myself in May, June, and July of this 
in the Oksotsz Sea and Arctic Ocean. Both places, if 

are still so far removed from the ordinary channels oj 
would elapse before any news could 
to the progress or termination of the American 


of this awkward circumstance I was engaged 

in acts of war so late as the 28th day of June, 

of the serious reverses sustained by our arms in the 

and the obliteration of the Government under whose autho- 
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telligence I received for the first 
on communicating at sea on the 2nd of August with the 
British bark Barra Couta, of Liverpool, 14 days from San Fran- 
cisco. Your Lordship can imagine my surprise at the receipt of 
such intelligence, and I would have given it little consideration if 
an Englishman’s opinion did not confirm the war news, though 

from an enemy’s port. 

“T desisted immediately from further acts of war, and deter- 
thined to suspend further action until I had communicated with 
an wer when I would learn if that intelligence was 
true. It would not have been intelligent in me to convey this 
vessel to an American port, simply because the master of the 
Barra Couta had said the war was ended. I was in an embar- 
rassing position. I diligently examined all the law writers at 
my command, searching a precedent for my guidance in the 
future con management, and final of the vessel. I 
could find none. History is, I believe, without a parallel, Find- 
ing the authority questionable under which I considered this 
vessel a ship of war, I immediately discontinued cruising, and 

my course for the Atlantic Ocean. 

As to the ship’s disposal I do not consider that I have any 
right to destroy her, or any further right to command her. On 
the : Y think that as all the property of the Confederate 
Government has reverted by the fortune of war, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of North America, that therefore this 
vessel, inasmuch as it was the property of the Confederate 
States, should accompany the other property already reverted. I 
have, therefore, sought this port as a suitable one ‘to learn the 
news,’ and, if I am without a Government, to surrender the ship, 
with her battery, small arms, machinery, stores, tackle, and appa- 
rel complete to H. M.’s Government for such disposition as in 

_~ its wisdom should be deemed proper. 

“T have the honour to be, very tfully, your Lordship’s 

obedient servant. Jas. J. Wapprit, Commander.” 
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The sons are never weary of lauding the 
ingenuity of They boast, and not without 
some reason, so barren that a child of the Pil- 
grims cannot if he will > oe his whole 
mind to it,” dandy did to tying his cravat. | f 
Shut up with nothing but the clothes 
they have and they will make five dol- 
Jars The granite which mocks 
the by the Yankee stone-cut- 
ter ; the ice which 


‘id | 40 any Administration of these days more harm than good. 


'W | Wood, Minister for India, on the 8th inst. He was out with 
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“corner” him, have run up the 
far o- rubies s ae og ~ 

i or Pennsylvan e- 

in comparison with Geceaaamencs as these? And 
possible progress of a people, 
thus successfully apply the principles of Wa)l street 
and actually turn the pockets of Satan 

ith one hand, while with the other they drive 
m his temptings at their ears?—N. Y. World, 
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Tue Storm at Lorp Patmerston’s FUNERAL.—With 
reference to the storm which broke anddarkened Westininster 
Abbey at the close of the service on the occasion of Lord Pal- 
merston’s funeral, attention has been drawn to Miss Berry's Jour- 
nal, in which the following occurs regarding Lord Nelson’s fune- 
ral: “The only really impressive moment was that in which 
the coffin first touched the ground. At that instant the sky, 
which but a few minutes before had been clear, poured down at 
once a torrent of rain and hail, and a sudden gust of wind arose, 
the violence of whichwas no less remarkable than the moment 
at which it took place.” 





SAIN® ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 
The Anniv: mer of the Saint Andrew’s Saciety of the 
State of New York will take place at Delmonico’s, corner of 
5th Avenue and 14th Street, on Thursday, November 30th, at half 
past six o’clock. ; 
Tickets may be obtained from 





JAS. CALLENDER, Secretary. 


TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Six Dollars per Annum. Quarterly 
postal 5 cents. All Albion Engravings, $2 each, to Subscriber, 
and $3 to non-Subscribers. Youne & MorRRELL. 
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Across the Atlantic. 
Mail-bags to the 12th inst. from Queenstown have reached 
us; the contents, apart from the affair of the Shenandoah of 
which we speak separately, are not of high importance. 

The ministerial reconstruction is not completed. Ear! 
Russell and Lord Clarendon, as respectively First Lord of the 
Treasury and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, have received the 
formal seals of office from the Queen ; but the vacant place in 
the Cabinet is yet unfilled. The Dukejiof Somerset, First 
Lord ofthe Admiralty, has it is said, offered to resign, so that 
the Government might be strengthened in the House of Com- 
mons ; and there is a talk in Mr. Bright’s own newspaper of 
that able but impracticable personage being invited to join the 
Whigs. We doubt thetruthoftherumour. Mr. Bright would 


A further complication was threatened, and may yet take 
place, owing to a severe accident that befell Sir Charles 


the Badsworth hounds in the neighsourhood of Doncaster, 
was thrown from his horse against a stone wall,’and picked up 
insensible from a blow on the head. This to a man of sxty-five 
isan ugly matter ; and though the latest accounts state that Sir 
‘Charles has not, so far, suffered much in consequence, it is 
felt that his previous inclination to retire from the cares of 
office may be hereby accelerated. It may be added that no 
member of the Cabinet could be better spared. Meanwhile, 
the new Premier and Mr. Gladstone have been making 


Schools| speechés, at the London Lord Mayor’s annual dinner. We 


give them in full elsewhere, just by way of instancing, for 
once, how clever men contrive tosay nothing. Acuter read- 
ers may glean some vision of the future from these ministe- 
rial babblings ; we confess that they baffle our research.—The 
Court is at Windsor. We note with sincere pleasure a trifling 
incident, which may perhaps be interpreted as indicating a 
change in the royal mind. On the 3rd inst., the Castle guard 
was relieved with military music. Heretofore, since the 
death of the Prince Consort, the practice has been discon- 

—The takes no hold in the United 








Kingdom, and its marked decline upon the Conti- 
vias 





last week, has been fully acquitted of culpability. A journal 
before us, describing the trial, might be thought to point at 
New York. It says: “ The jury returned a verdict of death 


It were not proper to rejoice in any man’s death; but we 
really could not mourn, if the Cholera or any other fatality 
were to sweep off all the champions of the Ring. It is at 
best but a disgusting relic of barbarism. 


The “Shenandoah” in the Mersey. 

Liverpool was not slightly astonished, on Monday, the 6th 
inst., when the ex-Confederate war-steamer and quasi-pirate 
Shenandoah ranged up alongside H. M. 8. Donegal, the guard- 
ship, and was formally surrendered thereto by her commander, 
Captain Waddell. Many a pleasant vision was thus dispelled. 
Some persons had pictured to themselves an avenging Ame- 
rican frigate sailing into San Francisco, with the accursed 
craft in tow and her officers and crew pendent from the 
yard-arms. Others perhaps, more modest, had hoped that 
the honour of arresting her course might accrue to the vessel 
of the British navy that sailed from Acapulco in pursuit of 
her. But neither of these imaginings was to be accomplished. 
Captain Waddell, having finally satisfied himself that his 
mission was ended, mistrusting and not unnaturally his 
reception in a port of the United States, doubtful—in any 
colonial settlement or under any weak -flag—of the fate 
that befell the Florida, and by no means improbably 
under the gentle compulsion of his subordinates, de- 
termined to set sail for the land where he would 
be secure of fair treatment, and where his employers had 
found it convenient to maintain an external agency. What 
ensued has been made known far and wide; nor do we give 
space to the detail. It is sufficient to say that Captain Payn- 
ter, of the Donegal, took charge of the ship; that Captain 
Waddell immediately transmitted a letter to Earl Russell ; 
that after two days’ deliberation, the Shenandoah was handed 
over to the American Consul at Liverpool on behalf of his 
Government, and was by him accepted ; that the officers and 
men were unconditionally released. Some of the latter might 
perbaps heave been detained to answer a charge of violating 
the Foreign Enlistment Act when they originally shipped on 
board, but, with a ludicrous accordance and despite Scottish 
accent or Yorkshire dialect, one and all of the Jack tars de- 
clared themselves point blank subjects of the late Confederate, 
States. It may be mentioned also, as one of the minor inci- 
dents, tlrat Captain Waddell delivered up, together with his 
ship, all his plundered articles of value, a bushel of chrono- 
meters and sextants and eight hundred golden dollars in his 
strong box. Whether this was done from a nice sense of pro- 
priety, or from a desire to propitiate the public judgment, is a 
point that may be left to those who are personally acquainted 
with the hero of this curious episode. Let us pass on to a 
brief consideration of the whole case, in its important and in- 
ternational bearings. 

Few readers need to be reminded of the manner, in which 
the first news was received here—the news, that is, of tho 
Shenandoah's arrival and surrender, the subsequent proceed- 
ings not being then known. While our own commentators at 
home looked upon the event as untoward, and deplored its 
occurrence as possibly tending to complicate disputes and to 
aggravate a soreness of sentiment already cxisting, here there 
went up a strange shout of joy and derision at the perplexity 
to which it might give rise. The “elephants” that England 
had thrust upon her, in the next morning’s prints, it were not 
easy to enumerate ; the ill-omened “ chickens came home to 
roost” with her in absolute flocks. There was no sense of 
satisfaction, that the piratical career was ended, and American 
commerce relieved from a scourge; not a word there antici- 
patory of righteous retribution on the modern Captain Kyd; no 
outbreak of mortified petulance, that the rover had eecaped 
the clutches of bis legitimate pursuers. At least if anything 
was said on these various points, it was all overlaid by the 
exulting conviction that Great Britain was troubled with a 
new difficulty. The“ elephant” and the “chickens” occupied 
the vantage ground; all else was subordinate. But has Eng- 
land been overshadowed by the flight of the unseemly fowls, 
or trodden down by the unwieldy animal? Let us see. 

The affair hAs been settled, and settled, we have a right to 
presume, with the concurrence of the U. 8. Minister in Lon- 
don. Accepting the ship as a lapsed legacy from the deceased 
Southern belligerent, Mr. Adams had virtually acknowledged 
that the crew could neither be claimed or prosecuted as pi- 
rates. It became therefore a simple transaction, and one 
whose ending will be accepted willingly by all parties, save 
those who are determined to find fault. Indeed, notwith- 
standing all the parade of the months that have slipped by 
since the collapse of the Confederacy, and the reiterated state- 
ment that all the world was cognizant of that fact while Cap- 
tain Waddell was still destroying American whalers in the far 
North Pacific~notwithstanding all this, we say, it is impossi- 
ble not to attach great weight to the Captain’s story, as told 
by himself to Earl Russell, and reprinted in a column above. 
The account is concise, and wears no appearance of baving 
been written for effect. Its dates are precise, and must be 
studied by those who would form any opinion on the subject. 
His last exercise of what he deemed his belligerent right oc- 
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" gurred on the 28th of June. The surrender of General Joe| It is impossible to put faith in this report. However | of the bereaved 


Johnston to General Sherman did not take place till thg 18th 


husband, Job Armroyd. He makes one think of 
ambitious a young diplomatist may be of an opportunity | Pegotty, in “David Copperfield ;” of Jean Valean, in “Les 


of April ; the capture of Mr. Davis was effected on the 10th of| to distinguish himeelf, however intimate with local politi-| Miserables ;” and of Enoch Arden. He is a noble type of man- 


May. Now, were the Capiains of the whalers destroyed by 


war? It may well be doubted, in the absence of specific de- 
position, which absence is in itself remarkable. Where had 
any of them touched, at recent date, to pick up the news? 
The Tartar fishermen in the sea of Okhotsk are not gener- 
ally bearers of despatches, or even agents of the Associated 


‘ . | hood—one who suffers, end: and is self-sacrifi 
cians, it is not to be believed, on mere rumour, that‘a for ures, cing and gentle, 
eign representative would so lend himself to an intrigue, |‘ the Mat King Arthor was not a grander gentleman. ‘This 
Does any one recollect the terrible outcry here, when two oe for which, of course, the drama was patched together 
or three leading individuals, not even Members of Congress, everal graphic situations, notably those at the ends 


of act first and act fourth, will insure the piece a success- 
were permitted to unburthen themselves to Lord Lyons? fal run. The character is a very tempting cov doe Somme, 
dicmnnait They are sure of the tribute of tears, if only they can get some 
An Old Acquaintance in a New Place. such sweet-natured, too-good-for-this-world sort of fellow into 


Press. Without doubt, every captain, seeing destruction be-| * Some of our readers must remember Lord Napier, who | trouble, on the score of the affections. And that same tribute of 
fore him, pleaded hard and swore that the South had gone to| filled the office of British Minister at Washington with credit | tears is apt to blind the observer to all that is false and pernicious 
the dogs. Was Captain Waddell bound to believe them?|and success. Some surprise has been excited by his resigna-|' the drama. “Lost in London” is sure of popular favour ; but 
How mapy times had the same tale been told by Northern |tion of the post of Ambassador at Berlin, to which he had Mire) cr ae! ba the ween — is easy to see 
Captains, and also by Northern newspapers, long ere the final | been moved from St. Petersburg. The explanation comes, | ..i¢ whatever emotional pe sora mat vt play it- 
fall took place? Who does not rememer, or rather who does | that his Lordship is presently to proceed as Governor to Ma-| principal character. The morality and the few e i. the 
not forget, how often Richmond was captured by word |dras, which appointment may be considered as a stepping- Propriety of this 


of mouth and printed message, before it actually | stone to the most magnificent one that can be conferred on a 


drama, it should be stated, are of the severest pattern. In the 


conduct and the culmination of its plot, vice is shown 'o be that 


succumbed? It is easy to call men pirates. We have not| British subject—the Governor-Generalship of India. This| veritable monster of hideous mien which is tolerably familiar to 


failed in past days to stigmatize the burning and destroying | post is well worthy the ambition of any man. Whether Lord 


the readers of Pope. The seducer is rebuked; the unfaithful, but 


of merchant ships as a detestable policy, and we take not the| Napier can fill it satisfactorily—well, if he makes the essay at | 'epentant wife dies, in act fifth; and the poor, bereaved miner» 


smallest interest in the fate of this latest cruiser afloat. But 
we urge this point of the dates, in the desire to show that 
there was no plausible reason why our Government should 
have held the crew of the Shenandoah personally responsible. 
We are glad furthermore to find that the N. Y. Times, usually 
supposed to represent Mr. Seward’s views, is of opinion that 
England is blameless in the matter,though it persists in believing 


that Captain Waddcll must have known-that he was no better 


than a pirate, “long before he ceased to make war”—long 


that is, before the 28th of June. Have we gone back to the 
days of the Iliad and the Odyssey? Do Neptune and 


Thetis convey tidings over sea? 


The “ Alabama” Claims. 


Madras, the test will be applied. victorious through noble and patient endurance,of great suffering® 


Lord Granville will probably succeed Lord Napier at Ber- | 8 depicted im a halo of virtue. No intelligent mind is offended by 


i the moral, and it were needless to deny that every sensitive nature 
lin, wisely preferring a comfortable e is touched by the P - y 
th: of this exper jence. O;) ly—as 
mb y iy athos n alread 





noted—the moral is unnecessary and the pathos is superfluous. 
A New Steam Ship Line to Europe. Thestetenl tampering with the “sacred source of sympathetic 
The increase of traffic between this port and sundry ports | ts” is never permissible. “ Lost in London,” like all plays 


z : - of its class, is herein an outrage upon  sensibility—f 

in Europe is immense; and as is the demand for carriers, 80 po ity—for 

is the supply. A dinner given on board the Scotland, steamer om reason that it deals, in anentirely fruitless manner, with 

‘lof 8.695 to a, Siedler panitel’ tan ak malaie oo painful and repulsive subject. Dramas which hinge upon adul- 
of 3, ns, On A ni y tery ought never to be acted. 

ganized enterprize for the conveyance of passengers and 


Two points in favour of the present performance of this ec: 
freight between those busy emporiums, New York and Liver- | should be specified here, in addition to those mentioned _— 


pool. The “ National Steam Navigation Company,” of which | They are—the admirable scenic accessories with which it has been 
Mr. C. H. Edwards is Manager, has regularly entered the field | produced, and the powerful acting of Mr. J. W. Wallack, in the 


It is but justice to Mr. Bemis—the Boston lawyer, who so of competition, and despatches a vessel hence every Saturday. |*Principal character. 


signally failed in an elaborate attempt to establish Great Bri- 
tain’s precipitancy in acknowledging the beligerent rights 
of the South—to credit him with more success in a minor 
effort. He was foiled in grapplivg with our Cabinet; he is 
happier in dealing with the Liverpool Collector of Customs. 
In short,a reading of his lately published and voluminous 
billof indictment’ brings disagreeably home to that local 
functionary a charge of wilful neglect of duty. It is made 
to appear that, at the last moment, he might have stayed the 
Alabama's departure, and that he failed to do so. 

If therefore all this vexatious subject should be in abeyance 
when Parliament meets, we hope ithatsome independent mem- 
ber will move for a Committee to examine into the conduct 
of the Liverpool official, from whose negligence or connivance 
s0 much serious loss has been brought about. Should the 
charge be sustained, the next step would be to adjudicate 
upon the claims, which in such case it ‘would be unfair to 
resist. The ideaof lumping all the losses together, as is the 
fashion of the untkinking hereabouts, is preposterous and de- 
feats its own ends. The Alabama claims are perhaps well- 
grounded—at least they are wellargued. All the rest, we re- 
peat, are absurd. 





The Fenians Foiled- 
Double discomfitare has befallen the unhappy individuals, 
who set themselves up as the carvers-out of kingdoms. They 
have essayed to force Ireland into an insurrection, and a New 
York Editor into a duel. In both instances they have come 
to grief. Their poor victims in the Emerald Isle are on 
trial at Dublin Castle, and some of them will probably be 
exiled. They have supplied the newspapers here with no 
little fun, by their futile attempt to make a personal matter of 
the contempt thrown upon their schemes. Even their pa- 
trons, such asthe Herald and Post, have felt called upon to 
read them lectures. 
Mr. Raymond, of the Zimes, is the gentleman upon whom 
the Head Centres strove to fix individual responsibility. That 
acute discerner, who sometimes calls a spade a spade, had 
epoken of the Bonds of the Irish Republic, as designed to sup- 
port “a set of scamps in idleness, notoriety, and patent 
leather boots.” This was a hard hit, and the plain speaker 
was called upon for a disavowal of intended offensiveness. 
This he declined to make, whereupon he was requested to 
name some gentleman with whom the aggrieved party 
might (in delicious Irish phrase) “ enjoy a more satisfactory 
acquaintance.” This, too, was declined; and the end of it 
was that Mr. Raymond maintained his position, and the 
Centres called him bad names. This was in publishing the 
correspondence, for they were foolish enough to rush into 
print, and the town very heartily laughed at them. 
Canada has quietly made preparations for repelling ‘any 
nonsensical raids by these madcaps. It is to be hoped that 
they have committed enough follies for the present, and will 
be content to play at active plotting in their grand Club 
House in Union Square, or to dance in Western ball-rooms 
under “ the Green above the Red.” 
A Strange Rumour from Washington. 
Our daily contemporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis, pub- 
lished in its issue of yesterday a singular telegram from the 
capital. It was to the effect that Mr. Bigelow, the U. S. Min- 
ister in Paris, had entered into an agreement with leading 
members of the French Opposition, by which he was to press 
the Government very strongly on the subject of the French 
occupation of Mexico, while the leaders of the Left were 
urging upon the Legislative Chamber the necessity of with- 
drawing the military supports of Maximilian. 





Messrs. Isherwood and Maedar merit cordial praise for such 
Honour to General Grant. scenery in particular, as that which portrays—the interior of the 


Y Many prominent and wealthy citizens of New York gave a Cornwall coal-mine, and the exterior of Featherstone’s house, on 


splendid reception soirée to General Grant, at the Fifth Ave-|° stormy night, in winter. These are the prominent beauties of 
nue Hotel, on the evening of Monday last. In crowded at- rate gpes targa erg a 

" “ 
pron 1 Sophio bape pag} ha pp yiena am dience gathered within the theatre, on Thursday evening. 

. ‘ , Mr. Wallack’s personation of Job Armroyd is one of the truest, 
tary fete, this party yielded nothing to similar scenes that | most graphic, and most impressive efforts in dramatic art, that 
have been often recorded. It is not often, however, that so| have ever been witnessed upon the contemporary stage. I 
modest and unspoiled a hero is put through all the annoy-|have said that Job is such a man as Dickens’ Pegotty; 
ances and presentation of hand-shaking. A round of flatte-|4"d few readers will desire an ampler description ot his 
ries and seductions has produced no visible effect upon Gene- | Character than is conveyed in that remark. Mr. Wal- 


“ lack never ceases to be the poor, simple hearted 
rant’ ffi renity. P e 

ral Grant’s unrufiled serenity a, honest miner—never descends, by trying to rise, into the region 

Li t in the South. of mock heroics—never exaggerates, by a hair’s breadth. He has 


the tenderness of woman’s love and the simplicity of innocent 
We watch with peculiar interest — development of pro- childhood, and he depicts the mental struggle of despairing an- 
gress, not being political, in the districts so lately ravaged by 


. wi guish against a noble sense of duty and the sublime will of a mag- 
war. And, since with reviving commerce comes back a taste | nanimous nature, in such a manner as to touch every heart, and to 


for letters, we are glad to note a newly projected! literary | prove himself on artist of the very first order. Mr. Wallack did 
enterprize, having its seat at New Orleans. On or about the | not always deserve such unstinted recognition: but he deserves 
ist of next month, Mr. W. Evelyn proposes to publish there| it now. It will be pleasant to forget his Macbeth and his Werner; 
the first number of The Crescent Monthly, a Magazine in every but the memory of his Fagin, his Man in the Iron Mask, and his 
sense of the word. The names of W. Gilmore Simms, the |2°> Armroyd will always be treasured in appreciative minds, 

Hon. Judge Forsyth, John R. Thompson, and Paul H. Hayne, Bier ned path eb = ~— - os — conrest, end 
are conspicuous among its contributors. It will be agreeable en Geanieien pars sos a verse rk ag meen 
to chronicle its success. ness, and his elegance of manners. The faithless wife, Nelly Arm- 
royd, is presented with simplicity and more than usual feeling, 
Prana. by Miss Henriques. Benjamin Blinker, played by Mr. Young, and 
Avery sad case of matrimonial infidelity—with all its weary Tilly Dragglethorpe, played by Miss Morant, furnish a mirthful 
, ‘ glitter to what otherwise would be an ertirely sombre play. The 
train of afflicting consequences, its disaster and its pathos—was lesser parts are suitably filled. “Lost in London” will b 

depicted at Wallack’s Theatre, on Thursday evening, in the drama ra y . n London e re- 








ef Lost in London.” Metrimoniel infidelity generally results | ?°**4 this evening. MERCUTIO. 
in misery to somebody, and matrimonial infidelity is a repulsive : 
theme. These truths, assuredly, are sufficiently well known to in- S a tts and Rig ancic 8. 


telligent persons, At all events, they stand in no need of thea-} With profound regret we notice the occurrence of a terrible 
trical emphasis. Hence it follows that ‘‘ Lost in London” is both | disaster in one of the French Colonies. A fire has totally de- 
a superfluousandan unpleasing drama. It shows us the crime of | 8troyed the town of St. Pierre, the capital of the settlements of 


a young wife, who, tempted through her vanity and not her Pierre and Miguelon.——Mr. H. A. Brown sends us a 
heart, deserted ber husband—s poor man, but a noble one--and pe ey Pie of the late in Sw Adams, from 
fled with a rich scoundrel. Then it shows us the sublime mag- oer tan tae © Princess Anns Murat, 


one of the Bonaparte family, for who 
napimity of the broken-hearted husband, who through months of | been vainly sou nt, is at last caput onda ry ery 
toil and suspense and anguish, sought after his lost wife, not to | nobleman, the Bue de Mouchy. —~We lately noted the 


take her again to the sacred emi eshe had dish red, but to | arrival of the cutter yacht Alerte, 56 tons, at the Cape of Good 
save her from the cansequences of her own crime—from the in-| Hope. We now learn that she has safely reached Sydaey, 
difference and possible brutality of her satiated seducer—and to ‘Andise 42 teen om days ap ap nsotome ~4 
work for her and protect her till the end of life. Also it shows : ws —1t 1s regrett 

us the mercy of the wronged and suffering man , who spares the that Lord Derby entertained the Prince of Wales, at Knows- 


ley Park, with a battue. The sooner this unsportsmanlike 
life of the wretch that plunged him into shame and woe. Fin- slaughter goes out of fashion, the better. ee aboli- 


ally it portrays the death of the miserable woman, and | tion of slavery has now been formally agreed upon by twenty- 
the silent and lonely desolation ofhim whom she has|six Legislatures, including South Carolina and Florida, and 
sacrificed upon the alter of her vanity. She was lost|rejectedin three. It is anticipated, however, that the ratifi- 
in London, he says, bending over her dead body, but| cation in New Jersey has been secured by the late election 
she may, perhaps, one day, be found by mein Heaven. That and that it will also pass in the Legislatures of California and 
to ath <hendl the lensen of i tb~tho tncumrensibiy. tathe iden, that Oregon at their next sessions. The requisite number of 
is all. e les xpressibiy, trite idea, that | twenty-eight will then be completed. As it is, practical abo- 
married persons ought to be true to each other. Is the lesson a} jition is established A very large sum has been al- 
neessary one? Perhaps. But not upon the stage. There are | ready subscribed, for rebuilding St. George’s Church in this 


some topics which it were wise to leave to the pulpit—or, better | city. Mr. Bennett, ot the Herald, announces that he 
still, to that stern old schoolmaster, Experience. Unfaithful has contracted for building a new office for that precious con- 
wives, and libertine lovers, andjbevies of demi-monde women are | C€™2, on the site r Barnum’s Museum. He adds that it is to 
neither pleasant nor profitable subjects of contemplation. The be in the style of the Louvre. Imagine the Louvre with a 

4 il without th en a m frontage of fifty or sixty feet! After not less than six 
drama can do very well without them—and go it can do very weil} weeks’ detention at quarantine, the steamer Atalanta has been 
without ‘‘ Lost in London.” released. 


The case of the cabin passengers was peculiarly 
Mr. Watts Phillips is the author of this piece, and he must | hard—————On Saturday last was interred in Greenwood 


have written it a long while ago—for a garbled version of his | Mr. George Stephenson, one of the last of those intrepid men 
drama, stolen, no doubt, and then adapted, was acted at what | Who, with the lamented Dr. Kane, braved the Arctic ns 
was then Laura Keene’s theatre, in March, 1863. It was called See Cty faa 
“ Jessie McLane,” and was noticed, by the pr it writer, in thi ae Hi 

in : ‘ - oa e aeh penn “jong m aie party which, in the brig Advance, left this port on the 31st of 


1853. The London 7imes says that the report is 
and pointless, but pathetic. Adaptation had not improved the| eurrent that the committee of the Londox Stock Exchange is 





























original. This latter—if trite and unpleasant—is certainly not desti- | about to discontinue the practice of granting or refusing set- 
tute of pathos. That quality resides in the character and conduct | tling days of new companies. The committee will confine 









































THE ALBION. November 25 
legitimate functions, in regard Henri IV., and in the Salle @’Anne d’Autriche. Alt Life Guards.—Major Jellicoe, late of the London 
to companies respectively whether place be ac- Oe atthe Inia. a Joke Leoeh has been nominated by Earl ieict—in Fei Depa, Bena an lo elder der ever 
them on the official list. —--——A omy Spann Russell to the foundation of the Charter-house. ‘The | Ramsey, of formerly in HM. Rifles.-J-& 
at on the 6th int. to raise funds for the emanci-| excavation forthe Chicago Lake Tunnel has reached to dis Foublscque, isq., Comminloner of Beakraptan: ead foreen; 
Seypoes of We U. B., oo Baaey ting as chairman. | tance of four thousand hundred feet.———— an officer in the army. 
addresses were ,_ the eloquently ee Ces eee ee —_— 
urging the claims of the on and the coun- | of his four-score years Lord Palmerston said two good things. Appotutments 
mare ne tec penmerbere yams = ba whoa Cons, semmartingss fat ag teed gin the ° 
aan Se est market and in the dearest,’ he *Whatis that) w= ponctts ge, Esq., Consul-Gen in Cuba, to be H. M. 
sented citizens during the great in| but takiog things from where they are least wanted, and car-| Judge in the Mixed Court at the Havannah, the Treaty be- 
Full Molt Gasete es he haters Genend ere Son be defined dirt’ rod t of i ‘place The ns A Tea, Ad wae fps if of Aberd “ 
8a. ¢ as ‘ matter out of its Fu, And » Advoca' een, v. 
® bili or the reform of the Bankraptey Cour. The | National Intelligencer says that following was publish Archibald Davidson, , res,—The Hon. Goonge Billet and Mr. 
musical profession of this city, by Max Maretzek, are | in its columns, several years ago, as a bond fide advertisement : | C- ea eek eee ada an ares 
to pay worthy tribute to the memory of W. Vincent |“ Wanted—By the advertiser, & respectable family, | er ne acing el ey aft padienlr dlpo ng 
4 grand memorial concert is to be given on the | where his godly example and Christian conversation will be ac- | tary Palmerston -Mr. Wiliam Rise, publisher hes 
14th of next month, at the » in aid of the cepted as a sufficient compensation. ¥ been unavimously elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, vy. Mr 
sia Sen lpelindion-of Papen to tao teninony Seuaenenns ave POMCEINUR Ti Dice: dae ceed eianinds bea ne eee en ne form OE tinee poses 
on us a : er) 
at The Prince and Princess of Prussia | been left to Lady Palmerston her life, then to revert Arwy. 
Janded in d on the 28th ult., on a visit to her Maje:ty. | to the Hon. W. Cowper, and in case he bas no son to the Hon. J il : 
to Windsor, where the ar-| Evelyn Ashley. ‘The Irish estates have been left to his Lord-| Our English papers hy the last mail are devoid of military 
next g. The Times formally contradicts po ham family, the Sulivans; and the Welsh slate quar-|items of interest——The Canada Gazelle of last Saturday 
ween the e ’ r 
the rumour of a marriage bet he Prince de la Tour | ries have been contains a Militia general order, calling out nine Voluntee 


a. 





@’Auvergne, French 
Hill. to Mr. A. H. Campbell, M.P., has 


year in growing on the same piece of land at| in 


succeeded this 
Werrington Park, Cornwall, two excellent crops of potatoes. 
The first crop was taken up towards the close of May, and the 
second planted in the first week in June. The next Mayor 
of Winchester will be the 682nd that has presided over that 
city. Martin Bossange, of Paris, said to be the oldest 
bookseller in Europe, recently died. He commenced business 
in 1787. Several women have been employed as clerks, 
at the Chicago Post Office. This is a movement in the right 
direction. It opens anew branch of feminine labour, and gives 
romise of courtesy, in places where it is much nee’ed.——— 
Prmeh says: “that the newspaper understood to represent Mr. 
Bright signifies that it would be a becomin 
him Secretary for India. 
Indians with guns, and 
commercial both, for handing India to ber 
for Birmingham. And we know none better."——_——The 
last c: group which issued from the studio of Kiss, of 
“ Amazon” celebrity, represents the struggle of St. George 
with the Dragon, and now stands in the chief courtyard of 
the 
G 











thing to appoint 


ace at Berlin on a pedestal 10 ft. high. Mr. 
stone evidently prides himself on his origin. At Glas- 
, in one of his speeches, he said, “The blood in my veins 
exclusively Scottish.”—-——-Mr. Lush, the new Judge, in 
the place of Mr. Justice Crompton, is another instance of the 





attorney’s clerk. We may add that he is stated to be a Dis- 
senter.—-——A deaf old man, named Campbell, in Mary- 
land, died the other day in blessed unconsciousness that any 
trouble had existed in the country. He had not heard a 
word about the war, and the “ first gun at Sumter” had not 
disturbed him.——-——it has been calculated that, at the 
ce by M. Lacroix to Victor Hugo, each line of the 
poet’s new work paces 2g in to its author exactly 7} francs. 
The new work, by the Emperor of the French, “On 


Ambassador in London, and Lady Alice | J 


Certainly Birmisghans supplied the | G 
now supples them with gode—g00d 
e mem 


ivided between Lady [somngroe bi y 
wes fe and her second son. A chess problem pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Fair paper, is the most complicated 
the of the game. The proposition is “ White to 
move and compel black to checkmate in eighteen moves.” 
——Larceny of ladies’ waterfalls is the newest “ dodge” of 
thievery. One almost feels like wishing it ible suc- 
cess—eo hideous are those bags of hair with which ladies now 
deform themselves. —-——The Newcastle Chronicle states that 
oil, similar to the American petroleum, has been discovered 
in the Cleveland Hills. The London Shipping Gazette 
also states that oil springs had been discovered in 
England, and that the particulars would be of a nature to 
astonish the public.— The memorial statue of the 
Prince Consort for Birmingham, by Mr. Foley, soon to be 
erected, isto be invested in the costume of a Knight of the 
er. A statue of Buffon, said to be an excellent like- 
ness, has just been erected at Montbard,in France, his native 
town. The tombofthe naturalist was destroyed during the 
great Revolution, the lead of his coffin melted, and his bones 
scattered. A temp y says that “a person’s 
character depends a good deal upon bis bringing up. For 
instance, a man who has been brought up by the police seldom 
turns out respectable.” The enterprise of raising goats, 
for the sake of their oil has been started in Iowa.———— 
The brigands in Southern Italy ure still at work. Lately they 
carried off a Swiss manufacturer, established in the immediate 

















neighbourhood of Salerno. The ransom demanded exceeds | Ko! 
way in which talent can raise itself in England. He was an} £4,000. 


,000.——-John Mitchel has sailed for Paris, where he.is 
to act as the correspondent of the N. Y. News. It is believed, 
he was released from prison, or condilion that he should 
leave the country.—. . H. Beard has recently finished 
a picture entitled “ Susannah and the Elders.” It represents 
a couple of grave and dignified old owls, perched on the bor- 
der of a stream, gazing with purblind eyes through the reeds 
and rushes lining its banks, at a white and graceful swan, 
floating calmly on the surface of the water. 











the Policy of France in Algiers” has been published in 
Paris. It is a small quarto, and, in the form of a letter, is ad- 
dressed to Marshal MacMahon, Duke of ta. The 
Empress Eugénie is having a new hotel built, for her mother, 
the Countess Montijo, at the corner of the Champs Elyeées, 
in the Rue de |’Elysée, Paris. The Countess Montijo intends 
to a part of the winter in this residence. Madame 
de La Grange has re-appeared at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
“ As we two are one,” said a brute to his wife, “ when 
I beat you, I beat, half of myself.” “ Well,” said the wife, 
“then beat your own half, not mine.” A Southern 
minister who had received a number of calls, and could not 
decide which was the best, asked the advice of his faithful 
African servant, who replied, “Massa, go where de most 
debbe).”—— At Windsor, on the occasion of Lord Pal- 
merston’s funeral, a muffled peal was rung upon the Castle 
bells, an honour which has not been paid to any person, how- 
ever exalted his position, for many years past. Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, the late Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, left, on the 25th Oct., on board H. M. 8. Caradoc for Malta, 
where, or at Palermo, he purr~ses to pass the winter. 
The Earl of Powerscourt (Conservative) and Lord Lis- 
towel and Lord Fermoy (Liberals) are candidates ior 
the vacant Representative Irish Peerage. It is 
alleged that, during the last twenty years, only two persons 
have been injured on the German railroads, and those not fa- 
tally. -The Bostor. Gazette says that “ the surest plan for 
the prevention of railroad collisions is to have all the cars run 
one way.” The city of St. Louis is to he thorough! 
cleansed, in anticipation of the coming of tha cholera, and 
to be fnrnished with cholera hospitals.——-_—Chicago is sai 
to be in an exceedingly filthy condition. It could not well 
be dirtier than are some portions of New York. What will 
happen in these large and filthy cities, when the cholera 
comes?———-A  “ History of Sign Boards” is to be published 
in England.———A Dr. Lankester is about to comménce a 
Journal of Social Science. It will be published once a mgnth, 
and will be devoted to the publication of papers, revie$s of 
rn and information on the various subjects! em- 
in the departments of the National . 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science It is 
House, late the London resi- 
































memory d 
dilection for the Emperor Napoleon did not outlast the ap- 
es of Nice and Savoy; and he thoroughly enjoyed 
joke (Lord Hougbton’s, we believe) at Cam couse, 
on 8 French Secretary’s saying, on his way to the retreshment 
room, “Je vais prendre quelque chose.”—“ Vous avez rai- 
son : c’est ’habitude de votre pays.” ——A curiosity has reached 
lin from Stettin. It is a carved oak column, 10ft. high, 
which was once surmounted by a figure of the idol or god Tring- 
loff, and must be at least 800 years old. When Otto, Bishop 
of Bamberg, visited the island of Wollin, in the Baltic, about 
, in order to preach Obristianity in those regi 
the bronze figure of the god to be 
, With which the first church 
© Oak column on which the 
carefull 


8, 
and 
on the island 


H 





the Salles Henri 


SPAIN AND SLAVERY. 


a the events which are now taking place in the 
Great Republic of North America, Spain is preparing to abo- 
lish slavery in her West Indian possessions, and seems to have 
entered on the experiment in a spirit of fairness and sincerity, 
the more creditable when it is remembered that -he has long 
stood almost alone amongst the European Powers for winking 
at, if not positively encouraging, the slave trade. The first 
step in this process of reform is to abolish the external slave 


trade—to prevent the supply of blacks from the Western | 80 


Coast of Africa finding its way into the colonies of the mother 
country ; and if this intention is carried out in good faith, it 
will be hailed with great satisfaction in England, because, in 
addition to the moral aspect of the case, it will greatly reduce 
the squadron we have so long maintained op a pestilential 
coast to arrest the slave trade at its source. The document 
recently issued on this subject by the Spanish Ministry de- 
clares that the extinction of the slave trade in the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico is the most imperative of the duties of 
the Government in the administration of those provinces, and 
it adds, “ Unless the importation of slaves from Africa be 
given up in all parts, it will be fruitless to seek any kind of 
conservative and pacific solution to the difficult problem of 
slavery ; as, sooner or later, those provinces would be sub- 
jected to a ruinous solution, which would sweep away and 
destroy for ever the moral and national interest of our race 
in the Antilles.” This is a pretty explicit acknowledgment 
of the utter inability of Spain to retain slavery in her colonies 
when the abomination has been swept away in all the sur- 
rouncing countries, and there is the best reason for con fiding 
in ber intention when her Ministers thus declare that i: is to 
the interest of the country that this should be done forthwith. 
—European Times, Nov. 11. 


@bituary. 


LaDy THERESA LEwis.—The widow of thelate Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Bart., and sister of the Earl of Clarendon, 
Secretary of State for the Foreign t, died on the 
8th inst., at the house of Dr. Cradock, Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, after a short illness. The late lady was the only daugh- 
ter of the Hon. George Villiers, third son of the first Earl of 
Clarendon, by his wife, the Hon, Theresa Parker, daughter of 
John, first Lord Boringdon, and sister of the late Earl of Mor- 
ley. She was born in 1803, and married, first, in 1830, Mr. 

, of Armitage park, Yorkshire, who died in 1842; and, 
secondly, in 1844, the late Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, -, Who died in 1864. Lady Theresa had been a 
useful contributor to literature. Her last contribution was 
editing the Letters of the late Miss Berry. Her interesting 
pg Bea at The Grove, Watford, and early records of 
the jers family, are regarded with respect for their great 
impartiality —2zaminer, Nov. 11. 


At Reading, Aletta, widow of the late Col. Allan Cameron, and 
mother of Consul Cameron, now captive in Abyssinia. Her death 
was accelerated by grief and anxiety upon her son’s account.—At 
Edensor, Genry Gemge Cavendish, late H. M.’s 68th Regt., eldest 
son of Lord and Lady George Cavendish.—At Hoti Murdan, near 
Peehawur, Lieut. Ommanney, of the Corps of Guides.—At —r- 
ja B lors Fulive, late of H. M,’s 12th —At South- 
am 5 

rvi etsenterel 


late of H.M’s 24th Regt, and one of the few 
fficers.—At Wi « 





L, A uM 
, late 8th —At § EI. 
{at St Sorgen Landon WT She Be 





Companies for such period as the Governor deems necessary. 
One company is to be taken from each of the following 
places: Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Morrisburgb, Toronto, 
Port Hope, London, Hamilton, and Woodstock. The “gene. 
ral order” enjoins the officers in command of the companies, 
which are sent to the front, to hold their men in readiness to 
march ata moment’s notice to prevent predatory raids ——_ 
The 17th Regiment having been detached from Nova Scotia 
to Jamaica, and the n at Montreal weakened, it is pro- 
bable that a small additional force will be sent out from home. 
—-Capt. Davenport, of the 62nd Regt., stationed at Tregan. 
tle Fort, Whitsand Bay, near Plymouth, has committed sui- 
cide by shooting himself in his bed-room with a 'revelver.— 
The orders are out for the invasion of Bootan. The force is 
to consist of two wings of British infantry, six regiments of 
native infantry, 1,000 drilled coolies, two batteries of artillery, 
and two companies of Sappers and Miners, or 9,000 men in 
all. Tents are forbidden, and the whole force is to enter 
Bootan, as far as an Indian force can, stripped for action. —~ 


War-Orricz, Nov. 7.—Gren Gds: En and Lt Seymour to be 
Lt and Capt, v Herbert, who ret; James Hugh Smith-Barry to be 
Enand Lt. 16th Ft: Lt Freeman to be Capt, v Davis, who ret; 
En Lloyd to be Lt; W Cooke to be En. Rifle Brig: En Mont- 

omery to be Lt, v Rogers, dec.—Nov. 10.—7th Ft: Lt Daly to be 
nst of Musk, v Harrison, pro. 15th: Qtrmr-Serg Brooks, from 
Dep Batt, to be Qtrmr, v Mitchell, cashiered. 16th: Cadet Charles 
rts to be En, v Cooke, transf to 10th. 17th: Capt and Bvt- 
Mojor Wood, 73d, to be Capt, v Mayne, who ex; Lt Ravenhill to 
be Adjt, v Jackson, who res that app. 25th: Hamlet W Thomp. 
son to be Ep, v Durand, transf to 96th. 60th: FJ Adelbert Wood 
to be En, v Wood, transfto 88th. 100th: Lt Clarke to be Inetruc 
of Musk, v Kersteman, pro; Staff Assist-Surg James Thompson to 
be Assist-Surg, v Donaldson, app to Staff. Rifle Brig: Lt Dug- 
dale to be Capt, v Inge, who ret; En Brownrigg to be Lt; En the 
Hon Montagu Curzon, 98th Ft, E C eee, and Sergt-Major 
Knot, v Dundas; dec, to be Ens.—Promotions.—In suce to Lt-Gen 
Sir J B Hearsey, dec: Maj-Gen Forster, Mil Sec to Comm-in-Chief, 
to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Cols Chetwode and het men to have rank of 
Maj Gen; Bvt-Col Reeves to be Maj-Gen; Bvt-Maj W J Williams, 
R A, to be Lt-Col; Capt Bruce, 94th Ft, to be Maj. To be-Cols, 
having comp serv: Lt-Cols Vialls, 95th Ft, and Fane, 25th. 


Navy. 

Tue Rosstan Navy.—Official accounts published in the 
Russian papers state that the Russian steam navy was com- 
posed at the beginning of the present year of six ships of the 
line, eight frigates, two iron-coated frigates, 22 corvettes, one 
clipper, three iron-coated batteries, 11 iron-coated gunboats, 

barks mounted with cannon, four yachts, 24 galliots, 70 
transports, and four lighters for landing troops, being two 
vessels less than the previous year. The Russian steam navy 
representa a force of 37,244 horses. It is armed with 2,095 
cannon. The Russian navy is further composed of the fol- 
lowing sailing ships :—One corvette, six schooners, three 
tenders, 11 transports, nine yachts, two gun brigs, and 11 
barks, carrying 75 guns. To those must be added 14 iron- 
plated floating batteries, carrying 28 guns. The ships in the 
floating docks and those attached to the various seaports are 
not comprired in these returns. The Russian navy has been 
increased during the present year by 40 vessels and batteries 
of various sizes, all iron-plated. 





The Army and Navy Gazette says the Admiralty have given 
directions that the navy estimates be prepared earlier this 
year than usual. Members of Parliament sometimes com- 
plain that they have not sufficient time to study them.— 
The Constance, 39, which, after leaving Madeira for Bermuda 
and the West Indies put back to Plymouth, requires consi- 
derable irs. This will involve so much delay that the 
Admiralty have determined to transfer her officers and crew 
to the Doris, 30, now at Plymouth, and this frigate will be 
got ready with all despatch to proceed to Jamaica.——It is 
reported at Devonport that the Liffey, 398, which recently 
completed her commission on the North American station, 
will be repaired and got ready again for active service.—— 
Mr. Laird’s two iron-clad ships, the Wivern and Scorpion, 
were tried in the late gales in the British Channel. They are 
said to be first-rate sea boats, whilst the turrets answer admi- 
rably. They are not comfortabie either for officers or men; 
but otherwise are understood to have given satisfaction.— 
The officers of the Navy (says the Court Journal) do not ap- 
pear to have discovered the exact medium in their dealings 
with the representatives of the Church. It is not long since 
@ very unpleasant scandal was reported on the Mediterranean 
station. From the same quarter another dispute of an almost 
precisely similar character now makes its appearance. It is 
sated that Capt. Dickson, of the Orlando, thought proper to 
interfere with the chaplain, the Rev. Loftus Graham, in the 
exercise of his ecclesiastical functions. Mr. Graham resented 
this, and in consequence was put under arrest. On arriv- 
ing at Malta his release was ordered by Rear-Adml. 
Kellet, who, however, refused to interfere further, and re 
ferred the case to the Naval Commander-in-Chief.— 
The return of the Registrar-General of Seamen and Shipping 
relative to the Royal Naval Reserve, dated Oct. 31, 1865, : tates 
that 22,449 iy 7 eed had been received and 19,468 volun- 
teers enrolled. Of these, 49 certificates of competency 
as masters; 878 as mates. The force also includes 2,766 petty 
officers in the merchant service.— Admiral Goldsborough, 
U. 8. N., has been visiting the harbours of L’Orient and Brest, 
in his ship the Frolic. A Russian —— there- 
abouts, there has been a large amount of fra ig with it. 


se D, Fletcher to Spiteful.—Lieu- 





tenant: T. D. Sulivan to St, George for Coastguard.—Chaplain : 
t: T. D. Sulivan for Coas : 
Rev. W. Meeres to Bristol, 
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New Publications. 


The military and political annals of the great American 
civil war have been written in all variety of forms, while 
many an able pen is still employed in the careful digest of 
its stupendous events. But there lies before us a volume 
unique in its kind, and devoted solely to setting forth those 
very movements of an agitated period, which are often over- 
laid and forgotten in the more seductive register of martial 
prowess. This work, compiled by Mr. Frank’B. Goodrich 
and published (in imperial octavo form and splendidly bound) 
by Messrs. Derby and Miller, is entitled The Tribute Book, and 
professes on its title-page to be “a Record of the Munificence, 
Self-sacrifice, and Patriotism of the American People during 
the War for the Union.” It is also quaintly and pithily said, 
in the opening paragraph of the Preface, to “contain the 
story of seventy millions of dollars,” such being the enormous 
sum voluntarily contributed by the Northern States, “to pro- 
mote enlistments, to procure representative recruits, to re 
lieve drafted men,to succour the families of volunteers, to 
sustain the efficiency of the army, to care for the sick and 
wounded, to send aid to the distressed Unionists with- 
in the rebel lines, to feed the impoverished operative 
abroad, to build soldiers’ rests, to endow orphan 
asylums, to give homes to living officers, and erect 
monuments to dead ones."—The manner in which 
allfthese gifts were collected is set forth in various form, 
and with no small tact, by the author. Now there is a lively 
description of a Fair or a Performance, now a long list of 
donors or committee men; on one pace a citation to the 
point, or a personal anecdote; on another a spirited wood- 
cut. The rivalry of East and West, of this city and that, in 
the doing of the good work, is incidentaliy apparent; and on 
the whole we must commend both the plan and the execu- 
tion, as worthy of that vast display of bountifulness which it 
was intended to illustrate. Such a story, so well told, is full 
of interest to the participants; and many American children 
of these days will be gratified, in future years, to find therein 
inscribed the names they love the best—the praise and glory, 
be it observed, not being by any means concentrated in}New 
York, but apportioned throughout the country with discreet 
and honourable fairness.—It remains only to say a word 2s to 
the engravings, which are all on wood, and are one hundred 
and fifty in number. From the pencils of Nast, Darley, Hop- 
pin, Billings, Eytinge, McLenan, and other well-known 
artists, many of them are excellent indced. If we are asked 
to pick out the plums, we should specify Mr. Nast’s no. 15, 
“The Ladies of Augusta treating the Third Maine to Dough- 
nuts,” and his no. 26, “ Picking Blackberries for the Soldiers ;” 
Mr. McLenan’s “Sanitary Charade,” no. 33; Mr. Darley’s 
“ Cutting Wood in the North West, for Soldiers’ Wives,” no. 
94; no, 114, “East Tennessee,” by Mr. Fenn, and the same 


artist’s no. $87, “Getting in. Hay for a Soldier’s Wife.”—On the novel, chosen from one of Emerson’s essays, tells us 


the whole, we repeat that this “ Tribute Book” is a most cre- 
ditable and interesting record. 





The publication of a new novel, by the author of “The 
Morgesons” is a very important literary event. The origina- 


lity and the power of that work unmistakably indicated 
genius—and the voice of genius is always heard with equal 
respect and delight. It may, therefore, be safely inferred that 
Two Men—such is the title of Mrs, Stoddard’s novel, lately 


published by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton—has found its way, 


not alone to the large contemporary multitude of carnivorous 
novel-devourers, but to that more select class of readers, who 
are guided by sensibility, taste, and judgment. And no doubt 
its acceptance, in both quarters, has been eager and joyous— 


since, like its predecessor, it is an original and powerful work 


interesting to the mind, stimulating to the fancy, and 
Yet we doubt if its 


attractive by its unique character. 
thoughtful, dispassionate readers have concluded its perusal 
without a sentiment of disappointment. They have, o 


course, recognized the perfect fidelity of its portraitures of 
character; the deep knowledge of human nature, which it so 
boidly exhibits; the strong yet delicate poetic sense, which is 
indicated in its studies alike of natural scenery and of the 
manifestations of sentiment ; and the exceeding precision and | Mr. Botta’s instructive work, lately published, on Dante, as 
frequent beauty of its style. But, in feeling all this, we think 
they must also have felt that,as a novel, it directs itself no- | j¢ in full, We find it, however, so comprehensively and fairly 
where and arrives at nothing. It is a picture-gallery of char- 


acters, or a series of scenes from domestic experience; and, as| ys for transferring to our columns the remarks of a journal 


such, it is vigorous, graphic, and immensely suggestive. Bu 


it has no plot, in the wide and true sense of that word, and | comes trom this side of the Atlantic. Our London contempo- 
it has no ideal significance. It{portrays several persons, in &| rary says: 
New England country housec-hold. It paints their characters 
in the colours of truth itself. It depicts their relations to 


each other, and lays bare their passions with a perfectly mer 


ciless frankness. Extending, in scope of narrative, over a | cated class a that ee yon — = peop’ also 
considerable period of time, it delineates the gradual progress pectepats ia Hem, ese Ge name of Dante Beep esome 6 


of change in the relations of these persons. 
Hymen, with his wreath of 
Azrael, with his 


leaves its readers to make the most of them. 


It introduces | The book of Vincenzo 
orange-blossoms, and | not a new translation of the Divina Commedia, oran attempt 
torch .of downward fiame. In 
short, it records chapters from family history, and then 
And | pby of Dante, with much original matter, showing that the 
the most that anybody can carry away from the study | author has fully comprehended his subject, and has been pri- 
of these chapters is, the joint reflection that there are | Vileged to sit at that banquet of angels’ —_ which, with 
some very queer and very disagreeable people in New Eng- 
Isnd, and that Mrs. Stoddard possesses, in marvellous fullness, | him face to a _ Aye creetonee to Italy, on the com- 
the faculty of seeing things as they are—within a certain | memoration of the en io 

limited anal of viiep-ned the ooh and ability to de-| het restoration to national life, and is offered as a humble tri- 
scribe precisely what she sees. This is literary photography, relates 

and so far it is sufficient and admirable. But it is not whatis | the life and times of Dante, his politics, philosophy, science, 


naturally expected from a writer so largely gifted—it is not 
perfect literary art, 

The province of the novel is not merely to report. Much 
that is and much that happens is not worth recording. The 
novel must, indeed, reproduce human life; but it must do 
more than merely that. It must teach—it myst elevate. 
Taking hold upon the actual, it must also take hold upon the 
ideal. The imagination is as important as the faculty of men- 
tal sight. Through the imagination the novel must attract 
us to a higher life than that of prose and the senses, Delineating 
-phases of human existence and experience, and probing human 
nature, it must also, as far as may be, disclose human destiny. 
God’s discipline never ceases in this world. We all know this, 
who know anything, because we are all sensible of being led 
on by that discipline, from crisis to crisis, in our in- 
dividual lives. The novel—if it would deserve recognition 
in art—must take note of this truth. lt need not be pro- 
sily didactic. It need not smack of the Sunday School. It 
need not, in short, be virtuously puerile. Thad&keray was, in 
no wise, akin to Hannah More. His chief novels—the best 
in the language—are, for instance, faultless examples of art. 
They report, indeed—just as Mrs. Stoddard’s novel does— 
but they report widely, deeply, and with purpose. They 
leave us stronger, wiser, and better than they find us. 
Hence they have a definite and permanent value. Thack- 
eray was fond of saying that he had no head above hiseyes ; 
and this good-natured, bantering, incomplete estimate of 
himself has been accepted by many of his readers, who ought 
to know better. No writer has ever wrought with a deeper 
consciousness of ideal excellence, or with a more solemn 
purpose, in describing us as we are, to make us feel what we 
ought to be. He had always a story to tell, likewise—a story 
that aimed somewhere, and reached its goal. No such praise 


—or recognition, rather—can, as already intimated, 
justly be accorded to “Two Men.” Moreover, even if it 
were the province of the novel merely to re- 


port, yet this book—notwithstanding all its truth and 
intense emotion—would be unsatisfactory, tor the reason that 
its report is partial. It does not tell us enough. It reveals, in 
very dim outline, the social life of a New England sea-side 
town--a quiet place, and good soil for tragedy—and then it 
depicts, in several individuals, male and female, several phases 
of that strange New England character, in which torrid 
sensuality and frigid intellect are curiously blended. The 
studies, as we have said, are wonderfully good; but they are 
mostly disagreeable. No person described—except, perhaps, Ja- 
son—appeals especially tohuman sympathy. Each ofthe prin- 
cipal personages—except, perhaps, Phillipa—is, with due em- 
broidery of sentiment and culture, a creature of selfish animal 
passion. Such delineations are neither pleasant nor instrac- 
tive. Yet one of Mrs. Stoddard’s characters assures us that 
society hinges on questions of pacsicn’; while the epigraph to 


that “ Nature’s darlings—the great, the strong, the beauti- 
ful—are not creatures uf our law;. do not come 
out of the Sunday school, nor weigh their food, 
nor punctually keep the commandments.” Very likely! 
But, Jason and Parke and Osmond Luce and Sarah 
and Theresa and Philippa—are these “ Nature’s darlings?” 
Mrs. Stoddard would, apparently, have us believe that they 
are, and that human nature is a law unto itself. If this, in- 
deed, be her conception, it is a very narrow one and very in- 
sufficient; and we cannot but think that the study ot New 
»| England character, strange and weird as it is, might have 
yielded her richer fruits—the beauty of the ideal and the 
charm of innocence, grace, and purity—as well the bold 
luxuriance, the hardness, or the gloom of earthy natures, and 
the tragedy of selfishness and sensuality. Altogether, there- 
’) fore, we find this novel to be circumscribed in its scope of 
vision, partial in its delineation of life, and lacking in ideal 
significance. Yet, as already intimated, it possesses extra- 
ordinary special merits, and it greatly deepens our interest in 
the genius and character and culture of an author who is at 
once original, reticent, anc self-poised, and whois manifestly 
capable of broader and more-complete works. 


f 


More than a month ago, we acknowledged the réceipt of 
Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, expressing a desire to review 
noticed by the London Atheneum, that the reader will thank 


t | not disposed to look with favouring eyes upon any thing that 


A veneration for the memory of Dante Allighieri and a de- 
vout regard forthe “ Divina Commedia” have struck deep 
- | roots in the American soil. It is not among the highly-edu- 


household word in every homestead where English is spoken. 
tta, which is an evidence of this, is 


to render the poem into better English than has hitherto been 
done, which would be a hopeless task ; but it contains a learned 
digest of the most recent labours on the science and philoso- 


loving care, the poet spread for his more intimate friends. 


He has penetrated the mind of Dante, and conversed with 
which she celebrates 


bute of the author’s devotion, and of his partici 


ion in the 
joy of theevent. It consists of two parts, the to 





and religious 
sis of the poem, in which, with copious selections from 

we have the connexions of the whole given in a 
learned and comprehensive manner. The author’s remarks 
on the “ Vita Nuova” and on Beatrice, are extremely just ; 
without a correct idea of the latter, the more veadedhe and 
exact meaning of the poet is lost. He says, “The ‘ Vita Nu- 
ova,” therefore, must be regarded, not as the record of the 
early love of the poet, but rather of that new Life, of that in- 
tellectual development, in which he became conscious of the 
divine life; when, his spiritual insight becoming more acute, 
finite objects revealed themselves to his mind as mere sha- 
dows of an infinite reality, to which he longed to unite him- 
self. But whatever semblance of personality may seem to 
attach to the Beatrice of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ in the ‘ Convito, 
and the ‘ Divina Commedia’ she becomes purely symbolic.” 
His brief analysis and account of the ‘Convito’ are equally 
deserving of commendation. The profound subjects of crea- 
tion, the divine origin and immortality of the soul, free will, 
and the moral destiny of the race, fo! yey the convictions 
of Dante Ailighieri, are treated of in a brief but masterly 
manner.—“ Man is destined to reach his highest development 
through the union of his soul with the Supreme Good, which 
he cau only accomplish by rendering his will perfectly con- 
formable to the Divine will, as manifested in that harmony 
which makes ‘ the universe resemble God.’” In the scientific 
details, the recent work of Dr. Barlow is frequently quoted 
and acknowledged, but, in some other places, it does not ap- 
pear that the author has equally admitted his obligations to 
the English Dantophilist. The account of Dante’s political 
system is worthy of attentive consideration. The author 
holds that the writer of the “ Monarchia” is entitled to a 
place among the reformers of all agea. “His plan of social 
organization presents an ideal in which the race appears as a 
great individuality, endowed with immortal life in its collec- 
tive character, subject to that law of mutual responsibility 
among its members which is destined at some future time tu 
become the bond of all nations. It involves the principle of 
indefinite progress developing through perpetually extending 
associations. It embraces the unity of mankind, not as the 
result of conquest, but of the harmonious distribution of na- 
tional agencies for the highest common object. ...... The 
idea of Dante did not necessarily involve monarchical institu- 
tions, as is commonly believed, but simply the concentration 
of social power into an individual or collective authority, 
which should exercise the common sovereignty for the good 
of the people.” 

His remarks on the treatise “De Vulgari Eloquio” show 
equally that the author has imbibed the spirit of the 
original. . 

The second part, the “ Divina Commedia,” is introduced 
by a dissertation on its “ Mythology,” its “ Allegoric Cha- 
racter,” and “ The Protagonist of the Poem.” “ From what- 
ever point of view the vision may be regarded, Dante stands 
forth not only as the painter of the immense picture which he 
unfolds before our eyes, but as the protagonist and the central 
symbol of the action which he portrays. Unlike the ancient 
poets, whose personality is lost in the events which they sing, 
he never disappears from his scenes. He carries us with him 
in his mystic journey, causes us to see what he sees, to hear 
what he hears, to feel what he feels. Whether passing through 
the fire and the ice of the infernal gulfs, ascending the solitary 
mountain of the penitents, or borne by the force of love from 
sphere to sphere, he is always the lover, the theologian, the 
philosopher, the Florentine, the Italian, bearing with him the 
memories of his youth and manhood, the sorrows and the hopes 
of his nation and his race.” 

In reference to the second work at the head of this notice 
little need be said. This alsais a generous offering “to the 
memory of Dante on the occasion of the sixth centenary of 
his birth.” As such we receive and welcome it; but the 
author himself suggests that, “ under ordinary circumstances,” 
it “might not so well be allowed.” Let the reverend and 
learned prebendary, however, take comfort to his soul by 
knowing that among a‘l the multitude of books written and 
printed and published in honour of the Sesto Centenario, his 
own is not unworthy of holding a distinguished place, and had 
it been out in time to have figured at the great gathering in 
the ancient palace of the Podesta at Florence, it would have 
added no little reputation to the honourable sympathy mani- 
fested by England. Against any imaginary resemblance, 
however, between Dante’s head, as here reproduced, and the 
traditional likeness of the poet, as handed down in the por- 
traits by Giotto and others, we must utter a respectful protest. 
Touching this portrait, as the readers of the Atheneum pro- 
hably know, @ difference of opinion has recently arisen in 
Florence. Some critics decrying the once admirable fresco 
discovered by our countryman, Seymour Kirkup, as a copy 
from a tavola by Giotto, and setting up instead a truly horrid 
effigy found in a codice of the Riccardiana, as the more 
genuine. We have seen better portraits than this in various 
other codici. The work by the reverend author has no sum- 
maries, nor notes, and the new version is given on opposite 
pages to the Italian text, apparently in the same number of 
verses. Take the first three terzine as a specimen of the 
style :— 

At the mid-stage of human life, estray’d 
I found me in a wood obscure; the way 
Guiding aright was lost; and all was shade. 
Ah, what it was ’tis hard—how hard—to say, 
This woodland waste, so piercing sharp, and strong ; 
It haunts me still, renewing the dismay; 
Well nigh as death ’tis better: yet my nye 
Of other things, there seen, shall record bear ; 
For that the good I found demands my song. 


We think it might have been as well to have omitted the 


original text; the confront does not turn to the advantage 
its English companion. 


principles. The second contains a careful analy- 
Gary's 


————_@e——_— 
POLICY OF NAPOLEON I. 


What follows ought to be specially commended to the 
notice of the Rey. John 8. C. Abbott. 


A duodecimo volume (the Paris correspondent of the Times 
says) has just appeared, under the title of “ Napoleon I. Peint 
par Lui-méme.” The compiler is M. Randot, who sat as re- 
presentative in the Legislative Assembly under the Republic. 
Everyone knows that the correspondence of Napoleon has 
for some years past issued in successive volumes from the im- 
perial printing-cflice at the public cost, and under the super- 
vision of a committee, of which Prince Napoleon is the pre- 
sident. Seventeen volumes have already appeared, and how 
many more are to appear may be guessed from the fact that 
the 17th yolume only comes down to October, 1808. From 
this mass M. Randot has selected a certain number of letters, 
with the view of showing out of Napoleon’s own mouth the 
means he often had recourse to to maintain his absolute 
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80 
la who would 

“{ bave written to the 
dame de Stat] to Geneva, leaving her to go free abrc 
much aa she pleases. This woman continues her trade of in- 


is a veritable ce. ou speak se- 

‘ously to the ter about her, for I shall be forced to have 
taken off by gendarmes. Keep an eye on Benjamin Con- 

stant, for at the slightest thing he mixes himself up with, I 

shall send him to Brunswick to his wife. I will not tolerate 

thig clique, or allow them to make proselytes.” 

. “To M. Fovucns. 

a . Of you to let me know what is this piece called Don 
Juan W ple wish to play at the opera, and for the ex- 
bh m Kp manpenoses z a het to have 

our on lece as re is the public mind.” 

Y oe saapected Mozart of mutiny as well as 

Madame de Statl and Benjamin Constant. He feared every 

one that had genius, and feit, in spite of himself, the superiori- 

ty of intellectual and moral power over brute force. 

A few from his letters to Junot and Joseph show 

the sort of instructions he gave his lieutenants on the occasion 
ome slight oars movements in Italy, then subjected to 

inion : 
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throu, 
as] 
At this 


strength 









by fine phrases that tranquillity is to be main- 
Ttaly. Do asI didat Binasco. Burn a large village 
adozen insurgents. My will is that the village where 


and that three or four hundred of the guilty shall be sent to 
the s. Burn one or two large villages, and let not a 
of them be left. You are much too good for the 
country you are in. You must disarm, try, and transport. 
Pardon no one, but shoot at least 600 of the revolted. They 
have killed a greater number of my soldiers. Burn the 
houses of thirty of the ringleaders of the villagers, and divide 
their property among the soldiers, Disarm all the inhabit- 
ants, and give to pillage five or six large villages of those who 
have conducted themselves the worst. I greatly desire that 
the canaille of Naples should revolt. So long as you do not 
make an example of them you cannot be their master. A 
revolt is porngary Mage every conquered people, and I should 
look upon one at Naples just as a father of a family would re- 
gard the small-pox among his children, provided it did not 
too much weaken the patient. It is a salutary crisis.” 
Disarming, pillaging, burning, transporting, and shooting 
are the words that recur every moment in this curious cor- 
respondence. They are enough to disgust the civilised world 
with heroes and conquests of every sort. 


oePeenne 
INTERNATIONAL HAIRDRESSING. 


The people who think that England’s sun is fast setling will 
have their unworthy misgivings confounded and dissipated 
into thin air, as they read the narrative of the proceedings of 
a body—we may say a learned body—which has hitherto been 
scarcely known to fame. The repeated victories of Gladiateur | bers. 
may have humbled British sport. Earl Russell’s despatches 
may have made English counsels and English menaces a scoff 

a byword. The doctrine of non-intervention may have 


sant this 
dies who 


Alter all, 


nothing 


tory. 


laid English power low among the nations, and the despondent 
= may hide his head in shame and spleen. If, however, 
nstead of hid 


ing his head, he would only consent to place it 
in the hands of a native hairdresser, he would soon learn to 
blush for his own unmanly despair. It is the Association of 
British Hairdressers from which we are bidden to anticipate 
the rehabilitation of our decaying greatness and glory. The 
hairdressers have undertaken, so to say, to coiffer Britannia 
anew. The laurel wreath which hangs slovenly and awry is 
to be rearranged over bis majestic brows and carefully secured 
in her back-hair. ‘fhese glad tidings of the utter discomfiture 
of “ your starveling Mounseer” reach us through a Ts ng re- 
port of “agrand soirée at the Hanover Square ms, for 
the purpose of illustrating the art of hairdressing by British 
artists.” The ceremonial, as the reporter most justly terms it, 
took place under the auspices of the Association of skilful 
craftsmen which we have named. The weather was unfay- 
ourable. As the Latin poet said of Honorius, so we may say 
that for the French hairdresser olus.poured forth armed 
storms from his caverns, for the Gaul the v skies made 
fight and winds conspired. Notwithstanding this, the “ gentle 
sex assembled on the occasion in appreciative numbers.’’ 
There is, by the way, aslight sniff of Pythagoreanism about the 
a re “appreciative bers.” The religious journals should 
ook to this. If the Post, from which the report is taken, infects 
its readers with a belief in Pythagoras, a subtle heresy may be 
spread abroad in high places that may doat least as much harm 
as the speculations of Dr. Colenso or theGermans. However, 
there were the appreciative numbers of the gentle sex. The 
object of the soirée, it seemed, was to afford English hair- 
@ practical opportunity of “ vindicating their character 

against the assumption that the French coiffeurs are superior 
to them in the exercise of their art.” Only they were not 
called English hairdressers. There is a prosaic coarseness 


y 
A person of brutal plainness of speech might have styled them 
barbers. But, in their own delicate phraseology, they are 
s .” Why a barber should call himself an expositor, 
ve not the smallest idea. We have heard of a spellings 


of Euro 


man p 
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try. Th 
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shoald h 
Zenobia, 


suit. It 
we 


of his d 
esse 


desire. 
for a stroke of sly humour. But somehow the 
guage has too much for thehumour. For w 


the mammas and papas be greatly surprised to their Ensla 
particular desires carried out? We regret, T oo "0 


Paihy, thas the reporter should have bese’ tipped. ep. “Hil 
A repo ve 

Diy intention was'no doubt excellent. But 
apt to play these scurvy tricks, and 


His 


ete 


to 





audience, the solemn stillness w: 


th Perhaps barbers, like 
upon the ear. Perha; 

v gh their tricks Seupeily without this inspiring accom- 
paviment. ‘The band struc! 


point the proceedings must certainly have approached 
the sublime. 


ongin 

nm twisted and twirled into such elegant and fantast 
shapes as must have surprised the ladies themselves, while 
they excited the admiration of the onlookers.” Then, “as 
each operator com 
greeted his efforts.’ 
peared in their newly added charms, the excitement of the 
8 tors was almost unbounded !” 

tors thought of Pope’s lines about the conspiracy “to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck :”— 


Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 


And beauty draws us with a single hair. 


The last two lines would form a neat motto for the A:socia- 
tion. Indeed the whole passage is one which no barher’s 
shop should be without. 

After the unbounded excitement had in some measure 
cooled down, “ various commentaries were passed upon the 
results of the different operations.” How unspeakably plea- 


art of the expositor! The reporter might well call them fair 
victims, To be stared at, however, and have one’s points criti- 
cized publicly, is probably less trying than one might suppose. 


and simple, who undergo the operations of the “ aspiring 
manipulator.” The dismal sprite who may be supposed tu 
hover over the Hanover Square Rooms perhaps noticed 


is that, in an ordinary way, the ladies undergo the operation 
in their own dressing-rooms, and then come to be stared at 
afterwards. ln the present case the result was most satisfac- 
“ The general opinion expressed was that sufficient 
had been done to show that English hairdressers are quite 
competent to vindicate their country against the supposition 
that there sre avy ‘ Gladiateurs’ amongst the coiffeurs of 
France who are capable of leaving them in the background.” 
This must have been a proud moment for the associated bar- 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria curare capillos: it is a 
sweet and seemly thing to dress hair on behalf of your native 
land. The modern lover of his country does not practise with 
his murderous rifle, but heats his curling-tongs. His sword 
shall be beaten, not indeed into pruning-hooks, but into hair- 
pins. The grim shako shall be turned into frisettes and 


heads of our women. After the young ladies had been suffi- 
ciently criticized and admired, “ the gentleman who d 
the chair addressed some observations to the company. 
take it very uukindly that the purport of the observations is 
not made morse fully known to us. 
with a great and precious national triumph of this sort is un- 
important. At the conclusion ot the observations, the chair- 


well deserved. The barbers had deserved well of their coun- 
should suffer no detriment from the invading coiffeur. Like 


heights of the hairy Capitol. Why did not the ex 
stantly recall the cunning to their right hand, and intertwine 
leaves of bay with the locks of their heroic chieftain and 


an empty pageant, however well the honours of the pageant 
might have been deserved. The chairman expressed a hope 
that what they had done that night “ might form the basis of 
&@ permanent club, or academy, for the cultivation and im- 
provement of the art of hairdressing.” 
gestion ought not to be allowed io drop. Hairdressing is 
unquestionably one of the fine arts. Its end is the Beautiful. 
If there is a Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, why 


rification? What is the frigid beauty of the tinted Venus, or 
ing colours, the fascinating style, the spiritual and expressive 
face of the barber’s block? Itis a shameful thing in the Royal 
Academy that its members do not eagerly admit among their 
pumber artistic labourers in another branch of esthetic pur- 
peared to receive very general assent.” Certainly it was worth 
while holding what Bam 

called a “ swerry,” if it were only for the fact that it has elicited 


such an idea as this. A Royal Academy of Hair 
the Roman poet 


One blow and Ireland 
down to frame a Republic worthy of Plato and Pat. Her first 


developes his policy and his 
pe seteem.” Merscone ter diaien 
The Key-stone of Government is the 


stone. 
Poli popes wae always be accelerated by a bludgeon. 
a ons must be consolidated by "soft soap and 
whac 


Pine People’s Will is made known by manifesto, and by many 


too. 
Every man shall he qualified to sit in Congress that is a 10lb. pig- 
holder, provided that the pig and the Member sleep under ol 


same roof. 

Memb of Cong will be remunerated for their public 
services. Gentlemen wearing gloves only have the privilege of 
shaking the President’s hand. The unwashed to be paid at the 
door. 


g Pipes will not be allowed on the Opposition benches, nor 
may any Member take whiskey until challenged by the Pre- 
sident. 
Under no circumstances will a Member be suffered to sit 
which the proceedings with his blunderbuss at full-cock, nor pointed at the President's 
strei burst | ©". 
y A Name tend pry Our Ambassadors will be chosen from our most meritorious 
— so that they may have no difficulty in reading their 
letters, 
The Foreign Office will be presided over by a patriotic Editor 
who has travelled in New South Wales and is thoroughly con- 
ured. thu- | Versant with its language. 
Saleen of eaing Gary hen end Instead of Bulwarks, the island will be fortified by Irish bulls ; 
of human hair bel g to the fairer portion of| Ur military engineers being of opinion that no other horn-works 
ic | are so efficient or necessary. 
To prevent heart-burnings between Landlord and Tenant, a 
Government collector of rents will be appointed, and tenant- 
right shall include a power to shoot over the land, and at any one 
on it.— Punch, 


d plans of legisla. 





Bat 


and at the sound “the 


k up, 
their ive tasks.” 


manipulators com 


pleted his labour, the heartiest applause 

Finally, “when all the fair victims ap- 
Deatus OF Pusiic MEN.—Within these last five years we 
have lost him whom I must name as the most illustrious in his 
position and his office, the beloved husband of our Queen— 
revered, admired, loved by all classes of the community, and 
one whose departure from this mortal home bas inflicted on the 


We wonder if the expo- 


the mn has occurred shall be burned, that the priest And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. sovereign so dear to our hearts a loss that never on this side of 
who is in the hands ofthe Bishop at Piacenza shall be shot, phe oe tae coreeiee hay tage ‘ the grave can be repaired. I pass from the Prince Consort to 


another name, widely, in’eed, separated from him in social 
rank, but yet a name which is great at this moment in the 
esteem of the country, and which will be for ever great in its 
annals—I mean the name of Richard Cobden—that character 
so simple, so true, so brave, and so far-seeing—a man who 
knew how to associate himself at their very root with the 
deep interests of the community in which he lived, and io 
whom it was given to achieve through the moral force of rea- 
son and persuasion numerous triumphs that have made his 
name immortal. But if I look to the rank: of official life, per- 
haps i may cause even surprise, though we know that our 
losses have been heavy, when I say that my own recollection 
supplies me—and there may be more which that recollection 
does not oo my own recollection supplies me with 
the names of no less than seventeen persons who have died 
within the last five years whose duty and privilege it has been 
to advise the Sovereign as members of the Government of this 
country. As to the last of these, the distinguished man whose 
loss at this moment the whole community in every class and 
jn every corner of the land deeply and sincerely deplores, we 
have ‘this consolation, that it had pleased the A)mighty 
to afford him strength and courage which carried him to a 
ripe old age in the active service of his country. It has 
not bee So with all. It has been my lot to fol- 
low to the grave several of those distinguished men who 
have been called away from the scene of their honourable 
labours, not indeed before they had acquired the esteem and 
confidence of the country, but still at a period when the minds 
and expectations of their fellow-countrymen were fondly fixed 
upon the thought of what they might yet achieve for the 
= 00d.—T wo of your own countrymen—Lord Elgin and 
rd Dalhousie—Lord Canning, Lord Herbert, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and the Duke of Newcastle, by some singu- 
lar dispensation of Providence, have been swept away in the 
full maturity of their faculties, and ia the early stages of 
middle life—a body of men, strong enough of themselves in 
all the gift uf wisdom and of knowledge, of experience, and ot 
log , to have equipped a cabinet for the service of the 
country. And therefore,my Lord, when I look back upon 
the years that have passed, though they have been joyful 
years in many respects, because they have been years in 
which the Parliament of this country has earned fresh and 
numerous titles to the augmented confidence of its citizens ; 
they are also mournful, in that I,seem to see the long proces- 
“ry <A bh figures of the dead, = I feel that those Fe are 
e' nd are, in one sense, soli upon thes of public 
life.—Mr. Gladstone at G ‘ ow Se tsi 


tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 


must have been to the twelve or fourteen young la- 
had consented to be the medium for illustrating the 


it is the end and aim of most of the ladies, gentle 


surprising in the performance. The only difference 


The Low Countries are no longer the battle-field 
, but the strife is to continue over the devoted 


” “We 





Nothing in connection 


“a vote of thauks to the expositors, and to the 
t of the Association.” ‘This, it must be admitted, was 


e President had taken care that the commonwealth 


EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL.—From the returns of the 
Government emigration officials it appears that a large and 
indeed sudden increase has taken place during the past month 
in the exodus from this port. During the month just ended 
there sailed from Liverpool to the United States, “ under the 
act,” 25 ships, with 798 cabin and 7518 steerage passengers, of 
whom 2096 were English, 118 Scotch, 3184 Irish, and 2120 
foreigners. To Canada there were five ships, with 113 cabin 
and 1886 steerage passengers, of whom 539 were English, 387 
Irish, 17 Scotch, and 148 other countries. To Victoria there 
were two ships, with 47 cabin and 517 steerage passengers, of 
whom 201 were English, 35 Scotch, 267 Irish, and 16 other 
countries ; making a total of 32 ships, with 958 cabin and 
9121 steerage passengers. In “short ships,” or ships not sail- 
ing under the act, there sailed to the United States five ships 
and 526 passengers; to New South Wales one ship, with 28 
ey wt to Victoria one ship, with 26 passengers; to the 

est Indies two ships, with 19 passengers; to South America 
four ships, with 128 passengers; and to Africa one ship, with 
49 passengers; being an increase over the same month of last 
year of 3261.—Liverpoul paper, 4th inst. 


Manlius, he had hurled the audacious Gaul from the 
itors in- 


But there is more to come of these proceedings than 


This admirable sug- 


airdressing be denied a similar rank and similar glo- 


or the Greek Slave, when compared with the glow- 


is no wonder that the chairman’s proposition “ ap- 





Weller’s friends, the footmen, 

PaInTING CHILDREN!—Is it possible that any woman 
can be silly enough to paint her children’s faces with the pig- 
ments that were bought to make her own face “ beautiful for 
ever?” Our eyes seem to report the disgusting fact. What are 
we coming to? Except in the debased days of Rome, and those 
equally vile years when the Grand Monarque ruled France, we 
do not know that this practice has obtained upon the earth. 
Whatever a woman may be foolish enough to do with her own 
countenanee in this fashion, she is personally responsible for, 
and may be willing to bear the ridicule which her folly brings 
with it. A painted child is nothing less than loathsome. Not 
many years since it was considered so great a misfortune to 
have red, or even auburn hair, that all sorts of experiments 


dressing ! As 
exclaimed when Licinus, the famous barber 
jay, was laid in a marble mausoleum—“ Quis putet 
rday Review. 


——— __— 


PRESIDENT PAT. 
(From the Fortheoming History of Parliament.) 


sprang from the head of the Saxon 
a new Minerva! Proudly and solemnly she then sat 





President has been a workhouse porter and a it watchman. | were adopted to change the unfashionable locks—artists were 
Sees a eminently suited both for civil and military | laughed at for depicting tawny tresses; now, many coiffeurs 


of President Pat om opening Con-| thrive on making dark hair auburn, and even, it is whispered, 
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as the strangest freak of all, in turning that which was auburn 
to a brighter hue. It is true that the demand for rubious chi 

far exceeds the supply of Nature, and that one sees very few of 
those hideous excrescences which go so low in the scale as 
brown. Was it a French or an English “ Anonyma” who set the 
stupid fashion of wearing ugly bunches of false hair at the back 


of the head?—a fashion, be it said, which is far more remote | bury, 


from taste than even that of wearing crinoline—now happily so 
vulgar, and only less irrational than the same, inasmuch as it is 





by means of a chig 


Tue LiverPoot Cottece.—The retirement of the Rev. 
Dr. Howson from his post as principal of the Liverpool College, 
deserves passing record in our columns, In a letter to the direc- 
tors he says: ‘ The College is now in a most flourishing cendition. 
Its members have risen in the course of eighteen years from 
about 450 to about 900. - The finances, which once were much de- 
pressed, now admit annually of a considerable ry educa- 
tional purposes. The success of our pupils at the Universities 
has been very satisfactory: the staff of masters is excellent ; and 
I believe I can say with truth (coascious though I am of many 
defects in my own discharge of duty) that the discipline was 
never in so good a state. It seems to me that no moment for 
making a change—which sooner or later is inevitable—and which 
I honestly think on general grounds desirable—could be more 
advantageous to the town or more convenient to you.”—Ditto. 








An OxrorpD Squrs.—The following squib, dpropos of the 
recent negotiation between the University and the Great 
Western Railway Company, is being circulated this term at 
Oxford :—“ Great Western Railway—Notice of Removal—It 
has lony been a subject of complaint that the supply of coaches 
in Oxford has so far fallen short of the demands of the place 
that undergraduates are often compelled to have recourse to 
very inferior cabs, in order to get over the ground required by 
the University. Actuated by a sincere wish to supply this de- 
ficiency, the Great Western Directors have resolved, at a great 
sacrifice, to remove their carriage works to Oxford, and beg 
to intimate that, in addition to their railway business, they 
will shortly be in a position to supply first and second class 
coaches, of superigr quality, on very reasonable terms. A 
third, or ‘ proletarian, class, is also manufactured, suited to 
the requirements of the ‘ passing’ generation. It is a strong, 
useful article, warranted to run for any length of time on 
grease, especially Ancient Greece, and will effect a great 
saving of that rather expensive lubricant, midnight oil. 
‘Traps, for examiners, in great variety, always kept in 
stock. The attention of ‘ moderators’ is particularly cajled 
to the company’s supply of lamps, which are especially con- 
structed to throw light on obscure passages, such as Logic- 
lane. In answer to numerous inquiries, the directors beg to 
say that they will entertain applications from the colleges for 
the loan of a few experienced hands to brighten up any ‘slow 
coaches’ they may have on band. They are also prepared to 
enter into a contract for the repair and maintenance in order 
of the University ‘Curriculum,’ which recent alterations by 
young anid inexperienced workmen have rendered somewhat 
unsafe for the present race of men. This contract might, or 
might not, include one for ‘paving the way’ for future re- 
forms.—By order of the Board, Oct. 20th, 1865.—N.B. The 
town or gown supplied with apparatus and men for ‘ sweep- 
ing the High’ on the 5th of November, ‘and at other times 
when required by the Ordinary’ British cad.” 





MARBLE AND MINERALS IN YORKSHIRE.—It is being made 
known that a gentleman, named Whitehead, who resides in 
Herrogate, has for the past two years bten investigating por- 
tions of the hills and valleys which lie within an area of fif- 
teen or twenty miles from the litue village ot Lofthouse tothe 
Wernside mountains on the north-west, and the range of 
mouatains on the north-east. The result of his investigations, 
it is stated, has been the discovery that the entire district is 
rich in mineral treasures. Beds of Encriaitic grey, black, and 
other marbles have been found to lie to the extent of 30ft. in 
thickness, and covering an area of about ten square miles; 
they are within 2ft. of the surface, and so abundant and ex- 
posed are they that the rocky channel of the River Stean is 
composed of marbie. The river is choked with huge blocks 
of that material, and its precipitous marble sides, which are 
polished by the rushiug winter floods, are filled with Encrin- 
ites and other fossils, whick pecr out in countless myriads 
along the solid marble faces of the cliffs which hedge in the 
river. Not only is marble to be bad in almost unlimited 
quantity, but the district is rich in ordinary limestone, in free- 
stone, in lead ore, in ironstone, and in coal. Every appliance 
required for the purpose of the most extensive commerce ex- 
ists in that locality, and ali that are required are capital 
and enterprise sufficient to develope the wonderful: resour- 
ces of the hills and dales of Nidderdale, in order to make 
a hitherto unfrequented and lonely valley one of ths busiest 
scenes of commercial industry in the world. These state- 
ments evidently come from interested parties, but for all 
that are quite worth examination. Many “fortunes” yet lie 
under the sod.— Builder. 


STRANGE AND TERRIBLE ACCIDENT IN THE MERsEY.—A 
strange and dreadful accident, involving the foundering of two 
vessels and the loss of nine lives, occurred early on the morning 
of the 1st inst.,in the Mersey. The ship Culloden, Capt. Hutchi- 
son, which sailed from the Mersey on the 21st ult., put back to 
Liverpool a few days since in a leaky condition, having encoun- 
tered the full force of the recent gales on the passage down the 
channel, en route for Portland, Maine. On arrival in the Mersey, 
she anchored near New Ferry, preparatory to entering the grav 
ing dock. The schooner Rover, bound from Whitehaven, with a 
cargo of iron ore for Garston, was anchored near the Culloden, 
During the night, and early on Wednesday morning, a stiff breeze 
was blowing, accompanied with rain and sleet ; and about 5 A. M. 
the schooner, borne upon by a heavier gust than usual, dragged 
her anchors (both of which were down,) and drifted on to the 
Culloden. The Culloden had only one anchor down, the other 
being peaked. This peaked anchor penetrated the bows of the 
schooner, which filled in about three minutes and went down, 
dragging the Culloden with her. Three of the crew of the latter 
vessel were on deck, and they shouted to their comrades below to 
come up immediately and save their lives. Some of the men 
were asleep, others rushed into the forecastle to try to save their 
clothes ; but the Culloden settled so fast that nine men went 
down. The others climbed the shrouds of the sinking ship, and 
were picked up, together with the men of the Rover, by the 
steamtug Wonder and a boat from H. M.S. Donegal. The Cul- 
loden was a vessel of about 900 tons, and the Rover one of 
about 200 tons.—Liverpool paper. 





Lorp PALMERSTON AND New PreraGes.—Lord Palmer- 
ston’s additions to the Peerage, British and Irish, have been 
numerous, but none bas been above the rank of an Earl. The 
Peerage of the United Kingdom owes to him five Earldoms 


—Cowl 1, Sat and St. Maur (the lat- 
ter macy an tional title for the old Dukedom of Somer- 
set); one ty—Eversley ; and twenty-one Baronies, 


land, Wensleydale, Lyons, Belper, Ebury, x am. 
Lyveden, Lianover, Taunton, Secnshens (new patent), West: 

, Fitzhard Annaly, aoe and Buckhurst ; four 
were granted to or Scotch Peers—Kenmare, Talbot de 
Malahide, Skene, and Kinnaird; and one (Herbert) to the 
heir-presumptive of an English Earldom (Pembroke), in which 
it has since been merged. He also caused to be summoned 
to the House of Peers in their fathers’ Baronies the eldest 
sons of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl Fortescue, and 
the Duke of Somerset. The power of creating Irish Peerages 
is limited by the Act of Union. Lord Palmerston has made 
two additions to the nobility of that kingdom—Fermoy and 
Athlumney. His own death removes from the list the Vis- 
county of Palmerston. His attempt to introduce life Peer- 
ages in 1856 by making Sir James Parke a Peer for life must 
be well remembered, as well as the condemnation the attempt 
received from the House ot Lords. Lord Palmerston also 
conferred twenty Baronetcies. 





Vrrau Statistics or Larce Towns.—According to the 
Registrar-General’s weekly return,’'the annual rate of mortality 
last week was 24 per 1000 in London, 28 in Edinburgh, and 
27 in Dublin; 37 in Liverpool, 86 in Manchester, 24 in Sal- 
ford, 29 in Birmingham, 35 in Leeds, 23 in Bristol, 30 in Hull, 
and 83 in Glasgow. The rate in Vienna was 24 per 1000 
during the week ending the 21st ult., when the seepaeace 
was 41° Fahrenheit higher than in the same week in London, 
where the rate was 22 per 1000. In Liverpool the births in 
the week were 390, the deaths 837; in Manchester the births 
215, the deaths 243; in Salford the births 69, the deaths 50; 
in Birmingham the births 258, the deaths 181; in Leeds the 
births 184, the deaths 152; in Bristol the births 104, the deaths 


264; and in Dublin the births 160, the deaths 165. There 
ult.—London paper, Nov. 3 





pel, which is being converted into a memorial of the late Prince 
Consort. The Queen quitted the private portion of the Palace 


posite the Military Knight’s row), the residence of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley. The Royal party were here re- 


Albert Memorial Chapel for the purpose of examining the pro- 
gress of the work of decoration. The gorgeous mosaic roof, some 


and the placing of a figure of Henry III. in one of the 24 panels, 
little progress has been made with the ornamentation of the 


with kilt and skein dhu.—Court Newsman, 4th inst. 





doubts as to the character of this hydraulic demonstration, 


logic of the proposed inference. A dozen years makes much 


over nothing less important than the new actress’s sobs in 
Mrs. Haller. We have been in thorough earnest at each out- 


eight. The Star's logic is of a piece with Dr. Johnson’s :— 


“ If the man who turnips cries, 
Cries not when bis father dies, 
*Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip tran his father.” 


At all events we protest against the Water-test.—Punch. 





putting the second — first. The production of the cigar, 
and the generous © 
tions. Try it.—Ditto. 





of which sixteen were positive additions to the Ave-| of 


70; in Hull the births 61, the deaths 60; in Edinburgh the|ing this an infri t of th i 
births 121, the deaths 93 ; in Glasgow the births 815, the deaths i > penttoa nantielias tees aiddtaeraen bist, and 


were 261 deaths in Vienna during the week ending the 21st} an injunction to restrain the Photographic Company 


ceived by the Dean and Mrs. Wellesley, and then passed into the | Cong 


break, but each has its proper date, and we are not to be told 
that we are actors, because having cried over Cousin Loo at 
sixteen, we don’t care twopence for Cousin Loo at twenty- 


er, are sure to disarm all crusty objec- 


Mr. Guapstone’s Virws on BANKING.—The Glasgow | the Second. > Sal ‘ 
Herald states that Mr. Guthrie, of Appleby, having sent his| A Drvorn1s Eac.—Mr. Lockhart’s ship Ravenscraig, Capt. 
“ Analyses of Money and Banking” to Mr. Gladstone, received | Inglis, of London, just arrived from New Zealand, reports 
the following reply from Hawarden :—“ I have read the paper | having brought home an egg of the Mao, or Dinornis, of New 
you have been good enough to forward to me, and the pre- | Zealand. é ; 
vious communications with which I had been favoured had | build upon in the Wairakie district, a pick struck upon a cave. 
made me acquainted with your views on the subject of the | On opening it it was found to contain the skeleton of a Maori 
currency, To free banking, as I understand it, 1 attach the|ina 
highest value; but 1 do not comprehend in that phrase an|in such a manner asif death came upon him while 








unlimited issue of notes—that is to say, an issue limited only 
by the discretion of the parties fooling’ The limitation of the 
quantity of paper issues by reference to some other standard 
a character, is, in the opinion of the govern! 
and, I think, in the opinion of Parliament, an essential and 
i le part of our legislation on currency..'As respects 
note in London, I believe the opinion of the Bank of 
and to have been modified of late years. I know that the 
late Gcvernor had no fear whatever of allowing any portion 
of the country issue to be made in London. I do not know 
the opinion of his successor.” 





TEN TO One.—Lord Palmerston’s first acceptance of 
high office was related by himself the year before last, a 
pos of a bet said to have ‘been made and won by the Yate 
Mr. Milnes, the father of Lord Houghton, a man of re- 
markable abilities and acquirements, although somewhat of an 
idler in his youth. He was lounging in a club when he over- 
heard a college friend saying that something was as unlikely as 
“Bob Milnes b ing Ch lor of the Exchequer.”— And 
why should I not hecome Chancellor of the Exchequer?”— 
“Simply because the odds are a thousand to one against you.”— 
‘Will you lay a thousand to one ?”—“ Yes, in tens.”—“ Done!” 
—The bet was regularly booked—ten thousand pounds to ten. 
When Perceval wrote to Mr. Milnes to offer him the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer, he enclosed the offer with a ten-pound 
note to his friend.— Hconomist. 











CopyricHt IN AUSTRALIA—A curious case, involving 
the application of the law of copyright to this colony, is, 
we understand, likely to be brought before the Supreme Court 
shortly. It appears that a short time ago a gentleman in 
Adelaide, who possessed an engraving of Frith’s'picture ot 
The Derby Day, allowed it to be photographed by the Photo- 
graphic Company, and these copies, as issued by the Compa- 
ny, have been sold. The agent of Messrs. Gambart, consider- 


which they possess, has taken legal advice on the subject, an 
has, we are informed, intimated his intention of app ying for 
m is- 
suing any more photographs of the picture, and also of com- 
mencing an action for damages against them. The Com 7 


‘Tue Court at Wixpsor.—On Thursday, her Majesty,| having been advised that the law of copyright in England 
with the royal Princesses, paid a visit to Cardinal Wolsey’s cha-} does not apply to this case, are determined to contest the 


matter. This is of great importance to photographic artists 
in the colony, and the decision on the point will be looked 


about 11 o'clock, and proceeded down the hill to the deanery (op- | forward with interest.—Melbourne paper. 





PROPOSED CONGREGATIONAL HAL.—At a meeting of the 
tional Union, at Bristol, it was resolved to erect a 

Memorial Hallin London, ata cost, including the site, of 

about £70,000. Towards this, Mr. Remington Mills, M. 


2,000 feet in extent, has been finished by Dr. Salviati, and isa most | has contributed the munificent sum of £10,000, on condition 
beautiful work of art, Messre. Clayton and Bell, of Regent-| that four other gentlemen can be found who will each give 
street, under the direction of Mr. Scott, the architect, having been | £5,000. Mr. John Crossley, of Halifax, who was one of the 
intrusted with the designs. Beyond filling in the floral border, | speakers at the meeting, stated that although he was not yet 


in « position to say whether he should be one of the four, he 
had no doubt be should be “there or thereabouts when 


west wall, which, when finished, will be the grandest specimen of | wanted.” Another gentleman promised to be one of twenty to 
the mosaic art in this country, aud far more durable than any de-| contribute £500 each. 

scription of fresco as a mural decoration, the enamel being indes. 
tructible. Her Majesty remained about a quarter of an hour 
within the chapel, and then returne1 to the upper ward of the 
Castle. Ihe weather, though cold, was beautifully fine, with a 
keen bracing air, and her Majesty took advantage of this for a 
stroll in the Home Park with the elder Princesses. About half-| 1¢ the most 
past 11 the visitors to the Castle enjoyed an excellent view of the ~ 
Queen and various members of the royal family, who for some 
time remained in a group, chatting ard laughing, on the grounds 
opposite the principal south entrance before starting to take exer- 
cise in the park. The royal party was attended by the well- 
known Scotch gillie, who was attired in the Highland costume, 


An EaRNEst PREACHER.—“ But though he was carried 
away by his subject, he was sufficiently lord over his own excite- 
ment to prevent any loud or unseemly demonstration of it; he 
never transgressed the boundaries of what is called pulpit modesty. 

ing elog for the English people be that 
of the man who is all but mastered by his excitement, but who, 
at the very point of being mastered, masters himself—apparently 
cool, while he is at a white heat—so as to make the audience glow 
with the fire, and atthe same time respect the self-possessed 
power of the orator—the man being always felt as greater than 
the man’s feelings ; if that be the eloquence which most tells upon 
the Engllsh nation, he had that eloquence. He spoke under tre- 
mendous excitement, but it was excitement reined in by will. He 





Hor Water.—Lord Russell is piteously entreated by Mr. | held in his hand, when he began his sermon, asmall slip of paper, 
Bright’s organ to invent a new Reform Bill. His Lordship | with a few notes upon it. He referred to it now and then; but 
is reminded that on a certaih 11th of April he cried because | before ten minutes had gone by, it was crushed to uselessness in 
he had to abandon a Bill of his own. He is told there were |his grasp; for he knit his fingers together over it, as he knit his 


words over his thought. His gesture was subdued; sometimes a 


but that most persons believed it to be sincere. The Star|slow motion of his hind upwards, sometimes bending forward, 
implies that we shall now know whether it was sincere or|his hand drooping over the pulpit; sometimes erecting himself 
not. If Lord Russell makes a new Bill, he was in earnest | to his full height with a sudden motion, as if upraised by the 
when he wept. If he does not, he was merely acting. With 
a passing compliment to the gentlemanly grace of such a| penetrative voice—seldom rose; and when it did, it was in a deep 
reference, Mr. Punch would observe that he fails to see the | volume of sound, which was not loud, but toned like a great bell. 


power of the thought he spoke. His voice—a musical, low, clear, 


It thrilled, also, but that was not so much from feeling as from 


difference in our sensatious. At four, we cry, very sincerely, | the repression of feeling. Towards the end of his ministry he 
for the moon. At sixteen, we scorn the moon, butcry sin- 
cerely (Sut privately) because Cousin Loo prefers cousin Ed-| hands loosely lying by his sides or grasping his gown; his pale, 
mund. At twenty-eight, we cry, (very privately,jor only after | thin face, and tall, iated fo i 

much Champagne) because Rigdumfunnidos has lost the Derby, | glowing as alabaster glows when lit up by an inward fire. And, 
and all our bets. Thenceforth we don’t cry at all until our | indeed, brain and heart were on fire. He was being self-consum- 
favourite daughter bolts with poor Brown instead of rich|ed. Every sermon in those latter days burnt up a portion of his 
Jones, and these are very sincere tears. Poor Brown has 
brains, and becomes a well-to-do Vicar, and we again begin 
crying sincerely when be turns Dissenter. Finally, we cry 


was wont to stand almost motionlessly erect in the pulpit, with his 





rm, g, as he spoke, to be 


vital power,”—Life and Letters of Rev. F. W. Robertson, Brigh- 


on. 


~ 





Tue Barre oF WorcEsTER—A few years ago, a 
few members of the Archological Society met at Wor- 
cester, with a view of exploring its neighbourhood, 
more especially that battle-ground which formed so promi- 
nent a feature in the history of our country. While prepar- 
ing to explore the country, one of the most erudite of the 
learned body asked the waiter at the hotel he was staying at 
to point out the place on the map where the great battle of 
Worcester took place. “ At Pitchcroit,” responded the man, 
“close by the river, not five minutes’ walk from the hotel.” 
“You must be wrong,” replied the antiquary, ‘“‘for I am 


Lord Russell was very sorry to abandon that Bill. He is| aware it is some little distance off, and quite in a contrary direc- 
now twelve years older, and may have other objects at heart.|tion.” “Excuse me, sir,” persevered the waiter: “ if you'll 


just step down the next street I’ll show you the identical spot, 
just in front of the Grand Stand.” The learned man looked 


Wi astounded, and his astonishment was not diminished when 
m.. ) a oe ‘teh Stank on onl —< the man, with a look of offended dignity continued, “ I think 
smoke.” “ Have you any objection to my lighting one, Sir?” 1 — > rf — a — a ne 2 
“Oh! no, none in the least.” This plan is infallible with the ine POT was within the ropes 4 lost a fiver badkin the 
most Puritanical-looking fellow traveller. Never think of | o!D8: el o— 


Irishman.” It was the pugilistic encounter for the champion- 
’| ship between two fistic heroes (Spring and Langan), and not 
the battle tought in 1651 bg Cromwell against the Scotch 
army who had marched into England to feinstate Charles 





hile some labourers were marking out a site to 
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admixture of earth, it is better to enclose the first bag in a se- 
cond, A very large quantity of cream requires a rather longer 
time. This method is said never to fail, and the butter to be of 
a particularly fine quality. 


A Nice Distiycrion.—A gentleman devoted to his first 
wife, whom he lost eafly in their married life, was induced by 
his relations and friends to seek consolation by another attempt 
at the holy state. He foolishly listened to their entreaties, and 
chose a second partner for better for worse ; but alas! Madame 
No. 2 did not suit so well, and he openly avowed it, and thus gra- 
ra described his feelings one day to a friend, who asked him 

his wife was in London as well as himself. “ My wife is in 
heaven; Mrs. —— is ip town.” 


Chess. 


We this week (says Mr. Lowenthal) present our readers with a 

of remarkable interest. It is the production of Dr. Con- 

rad Bayer, contributed by him to the Paris Problem Tournay; 
the set, of which this was one, worthily obtained the secon 

‘e are not surprised to learn that, in the opinion of the 

judges, this problem is one of the finest which has been pu 

lished for several years. Had the prize been awarded to the best 

single problem, this must, undoubtedly, have proved successful. 


PRUBLEM, No. 880.—By Dr. Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 








WHITB. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvuTiIon TO PROBLEM No, 879. 


White.: Black. 
1. RtoQR8 X Qteem cect 
2. RtoK BS 2. Q tks R (best) 
3. QtoQR8 3. Any move. 
4, Q or BR mates. 








Dusiin Cuzss Coneress.—We have already stated that Mr. 
Steinitz and Mr. M‘Donnell were respectively the first and second 
prize-winners in the International Tournay ; we are now informed 
that Mr. M‘Donnell and Mr. Barry (of Dublin) are first and second 
inT ournay No. 2. 





Game illustrating a somewhat obsolete Gambit, now in vogue 
at the New York Chess Club. It was recently played between 
two prominent members. 








White. Black. White. Black. 
{1 PtoK4 PtoK4 16 Castles Q 
13 Ptogd P tks P as Se SEs Ktto K5 
'SPtoQB3 PtksP 18 KRtoK Kt to K Kt 4 
of Oem PtoQB3 pd ti Kt tks Kt, ch 

BtoQB4 KKtto B38 20 P tks Kt BtoK3 
TQiwQkts BisKral | PCKRS Krtoa nts 
. 4 KttoQKt 
& Pike Castles 2% KtoR2 KttoQB5 
WROKS Pdi jmePoees Pores 
ll Btks R P tks B 26 KRtoK kt’ PtoK Kt4 
12 Q tks P BtoK3 27 PtksPinpas PtoK B4 
18 QtoQ Kt4 KttoQ¢ 28 PtksPinpas Kt tks B 
14 Qtks Q KtP ensy 2 29 R tks Kt BtoQ4 
15 Bto Q6 ttks QBP .|30 RtoQ7 Resigns. 


ests, 
b-| Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 





recommendation, to entitle it to the public confidence. It is em- 
phatically a household remedy, and if kept on hand and used as 
occasion may require, will save much suffering, besides very sen- 
sibly diminishing the expenses for medical attendance.—Provid- 
ence, R. I., Weekly Times. 





D*. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 


LL KINDS OF INDIA, AMERICAN INDIAN, CHINESE, 

Japanese, Manilla Novelties; Fancy and Staple Goods, 
China, Lacquered Articles, Silks, Shawls, French Fans, Curiosi- 
ties and Antiquities, &., &., 
At FOUNTAIN’S India Store, 858 Broadway, between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets. 

STATEN ISLAND 

FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
) 718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, - 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
. ) and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Continue to Drg and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pavts, V: 


ceived and returned by express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot of LIBERTY STEET, North River, New York. 
rer at Hampton Junction with the Dela’ Lacka- 
wannaand Western Railroad, and at Easton with the Lehigh Valle 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PITTSBU 
AND THE WEST, without change ofcars. Also to the Oil Re 
gion and Erie. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Two Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
One Express daily (except Saturday) for the Oil Regions. 
SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 
Fal ARRANGEMENT :-—Commencing Oct. 25, 1865., 
At Oa.m. for Kaston, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
t 6a. m., for n, Mau an ilkesb: 
ne City, &e. f ons ; 
Mail Train—At 8 am., for Flemi: m, Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &c. 
9 a.m., Western Express for Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West, with but one change of 
cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and but two changes to St. Louis. 
12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Reading, 
Pottsville, ee, Oo. 
4p. m.—Train for ton, Scranton, Great Bend, Bethlehem, 
Mauch Chunk, and Williamsport. 
5 p.m., for Somerville «nd Flemington. 
6 20 p.m., for Somerville. 
7.00 p. m.—Express ‘rain for the Oil Region and Erie. 
srlsbutg, Pittsburg, tnd the West. Sleeping Care from Jonesy 
“ urg, and the Wes e m Jerse: 
City through to Pittsbu ping 
ELIZABETHPORT AND New YorkK Ferry.—Leave New York 
from foot of Liberty street at 10.00 a.m., and 4:30 p.m. From 
Pier 2 North River at 4 p. m. 
The Boats stop at Bergen Point and Mariner’s Harbor. 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No, 271 and 526 Broadway, and at the principal 


hotele. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., via Pavonia Ferry: 
7.00 A.M. Day Express, for Canandai Rochester, Buffalo, 
amanca and West. Connects at Buffalo with 

Lake Shore and Grand Trunk Railways, and at Sala- 
manca with Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 
Milk and Way Train Daily, to Otisville. 

A os Mail, for Buffalo, connecting with Lake Shore 
way. 
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4.00 P.M. Way Train, for Port Jervis and Newburgh. 

5.00 P.M. Night Express, for daigua, Rochester, Buffalo, 
ca and West. 

6.00 P.M. aes Express, Daily, for Canand Roches- 


ter, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk and West. Con- 

nects at Buffalo with Lake Shore and Grand Trunk 

Railways, and at Salamanca with Atlantic and Great 

8.00 P.M Pateant Tete Dall for Buffalo, Sal Dun 

. M. rain for Buffalo, Salaman - 
kirk and West.’ ; oy 

HUGH RIDDLE, 


WM. R. mane, 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, New York. Gen’l Sup’t, New York. 


—-—— 
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CLOTHING 


PALL AND WINTER. 
OVERCOATS 
-| Moscow, oe 
Chinchille, 
Eskimo, and 
Castor 


BEAVERS. 


BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS 
FOR 
MEN. 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS 
FOR 
BoYs. 
VERY SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT, 
AND 
LOW IN PRICE. 


DEVLIN & CO.,; 
BROADWAY, Corner or Grand 8r., 
BROADWAY, Corner Warren 8r., 
NEW YORK. 





HOSIERY. 


New Styles for Ladies, Gents and Children, as worn in Paris and 
London—the Derby ribbed, Oxford, Cambridge, Crochet, Rob 
Roy, Victoria, and other styles. ‘Gents’ Long Hose. Under Gar- 
ments, made from Australian wool of superior finish. Children’s 
Union Merino Dresses, Gaiters, Mittens and Gloves. Best Paris 
on new shades, at reduced prices. Undressed Kids, all colours, 
cents. 
Fall and Winter Gloves, in great variety. 
W. J. ELGER, 
Importer of Hosiery, Gloves, and Fancy Goods, 
880 & 882 Broapway, near 19th 8t. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and 
drawings of the different styles of shirts and collars sent free 
Geiewatbere. 
The Cash can be paid to the Express Company, on receipt of 


goods. 
8. W. H. WARD, 387 Brcadway, N.Y. 








**PIANOFORTE ORIENTALE,”’ 
IN MAGNIFICENT CASES OF 
JET A D GOLD. 

We have now on exhibition at our wareroom some of our finest 
Pianofortes in this highly ornamental style of case, which is now 
first introduced by us. 

They surpass in brilliancy of effect any previous styles, and will 
commend themselves to our wealthier citizens, who are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine them. 


A. H. GALE & CO., 
107 East TwetrTu STREET. 


GREAT TRIUMPE. 


ST EINWAY X& SONS, 
No. 17 East 141x 81., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, jor 
Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from‘all parts of 


the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
ofthe N. Y Times says: 

“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is BMPHATIC, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.’ 








HE HORACE WATERS GRAND, SQUARE 
and upright Pianos, Melodeons, Harmoniums and XZolian 
Organs, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
bargains from y Sheet Music, a little soiled, at 13¢ 
cent per page. Pianist in attendance to try new music. Factory 
and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second hand 
Pianos. 





MEXSELL & CQO.,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Overstrung Grand & Square Piano-Fortes. 


Also, only Manufacturers of 
Carpenter’s Patent Harmonium Grand Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, 
12 WEST FOURTH STREET, 
Five doors West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Factorigs—117 East 19th St. and 92 East 13th St. 





Kwyaze Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone owes PILLS.—APOPLEXY.—Ye who are in hourly 
0 


For harmony, sweetness of ton thread, would act wisely in having recourse to occasional doses 
. y, thes sonia. oe wll on thats es of these safety-valves o lite preserving pills—they regulate the 


touch. are universal] ronounced by the press and | *<i0D of the vital functions, eq 
the musical profemdon, as being unsurpassed by the 1 and invigorate the nervous sys' 





death, whose lives hang on the snapping of a 


on of the blood 
— of fall habit, who 





One of the most prominent qua-| have a supply at hand: Sold by all 


JOHN SLATER. 
BOOT-MAKER. 
2 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway, 
ra Dept Band Soles. FINE DRESS 





ous system. P 
are liable to epilepsy, rush of blood to the head shouid ee 


TERPROO: 
BOOTS and MILITARY BOOTS and SHO. 
Heady Made and Made to Order det make to order” 
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